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A Greeting 


Most of the Schools throughout our country 
will open some time during this month. To each 
of them The Volta Review extends a greeting 


and a warm wish for prosperity and progress. 


To the Teacher of Deaf Children it says: 


We are always interested in you and your 
problems. We want you to keep us in touch 


with your experiments and improvements, so 
that through us you may inspire others. 


To the Teacher of Speech-Reading to 
Adults it says: Our columns are always open 
to a discussion of the difficulties and successes 
of the profession, and to anything that may 
prove helpful to your fellow-teachers. 


The Best of Years to All of You! 














ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Chairman Publication Committee 


JOSEPHINE. B. TIMBERLAKE, Editor 


$2.00 A YEAR | 20 CENTS A COPY 


After September 30, $3.00 a Year After September 30, 30c a Copy 


























Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 
THE NITGHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 


Founded by the late Edward B. Nitchie in 1903 








Private and Class Instruction Day and Evening Practise Classes 
Normal Training Course Lecture Classes 
Post-Graduate Normal Course Practise Department 





Teachers Authorized to give Normal Course— 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, 406 Geary Street, San Francisco, California. 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, 102 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


18 East 41st Street, Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE, Principal, New York City 


Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, $2.50 net. The most widely used text-book on hp-reading. 
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San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs. Joun E. D, Trask, Principal. 

Oakland Branch, Federal Bldg., 16th and Broadway, Oakland. 

Authorized to award Normal diploma of Nitchie School of Lip-Reading in New York. 

Medal of Honor, Department of Education—Panama Pacific International Exposition, 1915. 

Gold Medal Diploma—California Industries Land Show, 1919. 

Instruction private and in class. Special opportunities for individual practise. Day and Evening 
Practise Classes. Class in Current Events for advanced pupils. Summer Rates. 














406 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING | ° ° 
Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal | Boston School of Lip-Reading 
435 Andrus Building magaoaewe an Minneapolis. Minn. | NITCHIE METHOD 
Central Institute for the Deaf Paivete LenmnerPimetios Cheue~Catriomslon Chess. 
Normal ulin tao ee Teeue or Lip-Reading MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
818 South MSE... a — St. Louis, Mo. |. C08 Huntingiee — BOSTON. Mos 
Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal. MISS JULIET D. CLARK, Normal Associate. 


Faculty of Six Instructors. Normal, Regular, and Elementary Courses in Lip-Reading. Voice Correction. 
Stammerers helped. Coaching in school studies by Lip-Reading. Classes on Wednesdays and Fridays. 


Advanced work. cae: a : ; ’ 
The Principal is authorized to award the Nitchie Diploma to qualified applicants. 


603 Story Building, Broadway at Sixth, , 512 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Pasadena, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING | 


EvizaBetH R. PoInpDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 











Chicago School of Lip-Reading | 


Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes for the Adult Deaf 
Speech Defects Corrected Voice Improvement 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, Car. | Private Lessons Conversation Classes 


Berkeley Branch, 1 Wright Bldg., Berkeley, Calif. 





Small Classes 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING | 4.1.5 GerrRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Miss ELizaBETH BranD, Principal 


Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing | Normal graduate of the New York School 
Private Lessons Class Work for the Hard of Hearing 
eee a | 102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 














HicHLanp Buitpine, East Liserty, PirtssurcH, Pa. | 


Omaha and Lincoln, Nebraska . 


KESSLER SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Private Lessons. Smaty, CLasses. Practise DerartmMEN’. Normat Course. 
Emma B. Kessler, 203 North 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 


THe Votta Review: Published Monthly by The Volta Bureau, Washington, D, C. Copyright, 1921. 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post-Office at Washington, D.C., under the Act of August 24, 1912. 
a ne at special rate of postage provided for in Sec. 1103, Act of October 3, 1907, authorized 
on June 29, 1918. 

















THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Published Monthly in the Interests of Better Speech, Better Hearing, and 
Speech-Reading, by the Volta Bureau, 35th Street and 
Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 


“T hold every man a debtor to his profession, from the which, as men of course do seek to receive 
countenance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by way of amends, to be a help and 


ornament thereunto.’’—Bacon. 
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LIFE’S HARMONIES 
By LAURA A. DAVIES 


Se pad sat on the hotel veranda, the 
Lip-Reader and the Unimaginative 
Lady, who thinks she is most considerate 
when she talks in disjointed monosylla- 
bles. Conversation had languished, as it 
usually does under such circumstances, 
but the view of rolling meadow lands 
stretching away to the westward was 
ample compensation—at least to the Lip- 
Reader, who was grateful for the silence. 

Suddenly the Unimaginative Lady, 
with a startled exclamation and an in- 
definite wave of her hand, cried out, 
“Look gs 

“The sunset ?” queried the Lip-Reader. 
“It is more beautiful than usual this 
evening, if that is possible, for it is al- 
ways lovely here.” 

“No! There,” cried her companion, 
with another meaningless wave of her 
hand outward, which might have desig- 
nated any one of a hundred interesting 
things. 

The Lip-Reader’s eyes flitted from the 
low line of hills in the distance to the 
green fields, the stately avenue of pine 
trees, the blossoming orchard, and -rested 
at last on a spot of vivid color darting in 
and out among the leaves. 

“Oh! A redbird! The first I’ve seen 
this year! Let me make a wish before 
he disappears. I know. It doesn’t take 
long to make a wish when there’s one 
thing you want more than anything else 
in all the world, does it?” she asked, 
turning confidently to the Unimaginative 
Lady. 

Her eyes met only an impatient frown, 
a martyr-like sigh, and a decided shake 
of the head, showing all too plainly that 


she had guessed wrong again. The frown, 
the sigh, and the shake were further 
emphasized by the Unimaginative Lady’s 
rising from her chair, gliding to the edge 
of the porch, and pointing a triumphant 
finger at a fat rose worm, busily en- 
gaged in devouring the fresh young leaves 
of a climbing rose vine. Gloatingly she 
stood there, pointing, as one who revels 
in a scene of destruction. 

“Kill it! Kill it, quick!” cried the Lip- 
Reader, catching up two small sticks and 
lifting the offending worm to the ground, 
where her small foot stamped it into the 
green turf. “There,” she cried; “you'll 
not spoil Mrs McKenzie’s beautiful roses 
any more.” 

The Philosopher-Who-Saw from the 
other end of the veranda returned his 
eyes to his book, as he theorized thus to 
himself : 

“Two types, two distinct types, but 
they cover the larger part of the world’s 
population—she whose eyes are open to 
see all the beautiful harmonious blendings 
of color, form, and shape around her, and 
she who is so psychologically constructed 
that she can see only—worms.” 

And the Philosopher-Who-Saw was 
right, as philosophers often are, in ab- 
stract matters at least. Nor does the 
truth of his theory end with physical 
vision. It is as true in mental and 
spiritual things. When the Optimist tells 
us, “Every cloud has a silver lining,” the 
Pessimist replies, “The silver lining be- 
tokens a very black cloud.” Beauty and 
ugliness, purity and vice, harmony and 
discord, good and evil, are only opposite 
poles of the same thing. Goodness, 
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purity, truth, and love work in harmony 
with the laws of God’s universe. Their 
opposites work in discord and we feel the 
friction. It is our joy and privilege in 
every turn of circumstances to seek out 
“Life’s Harmonies” and let the other 
fellow “kick against the pricks” if he will. 

It is littke wonder that men for many 
generations, groping in spiritual darkness, 
have turned to the sun as the symbol of 
all good. You have noticed the gloomy, 
monotonous view from your window on 
many a dismal, cloudy day, and then, as 
you watched, seen the sun burst forth 
and light up a thousand interesting and 
fascinating forms of beauty, which you 
had forgotten were there. And the fortu- 
nate thing about mental sunshine is that 
we can store it up for use in the dark 
days of disaster and send it forth at will 
to light up the landscape. 


“He that has light in his own clear breast 
May sit i’ th’ center and enjoy bright days: 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul 

thoughts 
Benighted walks under the midday sun; 
Himself is his own dungeon.” 


We are told that the air of London is 
so vile that the lime tree is the only one 
to flourish there, for the reason that it 
sheds its bark every year and thus rids 
itself of the impurities it has breathed. 
Scientists also have told us that in the 
Himalayas there is a mountain peak so 
high that it extends beyond the line of 
rain or snow, where “an open page might 
remain unsoiled by dust through pass- 
ing centuries.” The fortunate soul, who 
has learned to live in harmony with 
things about him, can as readily cast off 
his worries, anxieties, and disagreeable, 
fretful, torturing fears as the lime tree 
sheds its bark. Or he can tower above 
them into the purer air and clearer view 
of Himalayan heights, where conscious- 
ness of infinite things overshadows all 
human weaknesses, till 
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“The cares that infest his day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away.” 


Whether it was because Paul recog- 
nized the underlying psychological law 
or had only observed the result from per- 
sonal experience, his language was es- 
pecially strong in urging his friends to 


think on things lovely—life’s harmonies. 
And what a bewildering variety of them 
there are to think on. Lines, angles, 
curves, proportion, balance, color, motion, 
light, shadow, reflection, grace, rhythm. 
symmetry, all blended in a single joyous, 
downward swoop of a flying bird. How 
many things of beauty and harmony can 
you find to admire in a common, yellow 
daisy; how many more in a living, 
breathing, frolicking colt, and still how 
many more in the unconscious movements 
of a toddling baby? External beauty is 
all about us, but there is an inner beauty 
that is lovelier still. That most lovely of 
all lovely things, a mother’s face, may be 
old and wrinkled, but if the light of love, 
devotion, and self-sacrifice shine from 
the faded eyes and leave their marks, even 
as the foot of time has left his mark, it is 
a beautiful face. 

You remember in the Blue Bird, when 
Maeterlinck, in his search for true happi- 
ness, brings forward all the little every- 
day joys and introduces them to us, that 
he reserves the greater joys till last, and, 
near the very climax, right beside the joy 
of Loving we find the Joy of Seeing 
What is Beautiful. 

Arthur C. Benson, in his suggestive 
musings, “Froma College Window,” says : 

“There are times in our lives when we 
seem to go singing on our way, and when 
the beauty of the world sets itself like a 
quiet harmony to the song we uplift. 
: I would have all busy people 
make times in their lives when they 
should try to be alone with nature and 
their own hearts. They should try to 
realize the quiet, unwearying life that 
manifests itself in field and wood. They 
should wander alone in solitary places, 
where, the hazel-hidden stream makes 
music and the bird sings out of the heart 
of the forest; in the meadows where the 
flowers grow brightly, or through the 
copse, purple with bluebells or starred 
with anemones; or they may climb the 
crisp turf of the down and. see the won- 
derful world spread out beneath their 
feet, with some clustering town ‘smolder- 
ing and glittering’ in the distance; or lie 
upon the cliff top, with the fields of wav- 
ing wheat behind and the sea spread out 
like a wrinkled marble floor in front, or 
walk on the sand beside the falling 
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waves. . . . A thought, a scene of 
beauty comes home with an irresistible 
sense of power and meaning to the mind 
or eye. For God to have devised the 
pale liquid green of the enameled evening 
sky, to have set the dark forms of trees 
against it, and to have hung a star in the 
evening gloom—to have done this and to 
see that it is good, seems, in certain 
moods, to be the dearest work of the 
Divine mind. Life can be made, 
with little effort, into a beautiful thing; 
the real ugliness consists not in 
its conditions, not in good or bad fortune, 
not in joy or sorrow, not in health or ill- 
ness, but upon the perspective attitude of 
mind which we can apply to all experi- 
ences.” 

There is a proverb that pilgrims to 
foreign lands will find only what they 
take with them. We are all pilgrims on 
a journey through unknown lands. How 
wonderful that we can know, without 
doubt, that we shall find beautiful scenes, 
delectable mountains, green meadows, 
life-giving streams, and sunny skies if 
only we will take with us eyes to see and 
hearts to understand. 

Most comforting of all the effects of 
life’s harmonies is rest; and remember 
that 


“Rest is not quitting the busy career; 
Rest is the fitting of self to its sphere.” 


Peace, quiet, contentment, which is real 
rest, may enfold us in the midst of the 
daily grind and multiply efficiency more 
surely than the inactivity at the close of 
the day. All nature’s forces are silent 
forces—the growth of the tiny germ 
within the seed, the rushing course of the 
planets in their orbits, are as silent as 
the falling of the dew or the flash of a 
sunbeam, because they are forces that are 
working in harmony with nature’s laws. 
It is noise and friction that shows there 
is waste power somewhere—the crash of 
thunder, the roar of the waterfall, the 
hammering of ocean waves on the im- 
movable rocks. It is only fear that hur- 
ries and blusters. Confidence is tranquil. 
True rest is mental harmony with one’s 
surroundings. 

Whatever our philosophy of life, what- 
ever the helping or hindering circum- 
stances we meet, whatever the reward at 
the end of the course, let us not forget 
that 


“To every one there openeth 

A Way, and Ways, and a Way, 

And the High Soul climbs the High Way 
And the Low Soul gropes the Low, 
And in between, on the misty flats, 

The rest drift to and fro. 

But to every one there openeth 

A High Way and a Low, 

And every man decideth 

The way his soul shall go.” 





A SHEAF OF TRIBUTES TO FRED DE LAND 


Me EXPRESSIONS of deep regret 
over the retirement of Mr. De Land 
from active work as Superintendent of 
the Volta Bureau have poured into the 
office. It seems fitting that some of these, 
expressing, as they do, the sense of loss 
felt by the Association, should be pub- 
lished : 


A MATTER OF REAL, SORROW 


Tue Vorta Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear FRIENDS: 


We have learned with deepest regret of Mr. 
De Land’s retirement from the work with 
which he has been so long connected and which 
he has carried on with such devotion and effi- 


ciency. His continued ill health has been a 
matter of real sorrow to us, and it would be 
impossible to put into words how much we 
have missed his encouragement and helpful 
advice. 

Not only has Mr. De Land brought into 
service the fruits of his long experience, but 
his keenness of understanding, his clear vision, 
sound judgment, and earnest desire to serve 
made his friendship an invaluable asset to all 
who are laboring in this great cause. 

I am sure that the entire profession joins us 
in our unbounded admiration of the noble and 
earnest effort which he has given so unselfishly 
and unsparingly to the work which means so 
much to us all, and the influence of his high 
example will never cease to be an inspiration 
to all who are interested in the promotion of 
this movement. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Cora Exsre Kinzie. 
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GRATEFUL FOR HIS IMMENSE HELP 


VoLtA BuREAU, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am sending a few words by telegraph to 
express my great respect for Mr. De Land and 
deep appreciation of his devoted and effective 
service to the interests of the deaf, and his 
wonderful success in advancing the work of 
the American Association, including the Volta 
Bureau and Tue Vorra Review. It is a mat- 
ter of deep regret that his health does not per- 
mit him to continue in some capacity to serve 
the cause he has so warmly espoused during 
many years. We have been most fortunate in 
having such a man and are very grateful for 
the immense help he has given to the work of 
bettering conditions for the deaf. He has set 
a high standard for the rest of us to maintain. 
We must all try not to let any of his activities 
lapse, and must emulate his self-sacrificing and 
untiring efforts. 

Joun D. Wricat. 


SUCCESS OF “OUR MAGAZINE” DUE TO HIM 


It is with true regret that we learn of Mr. 
De Land’s resignation as Superintendent of 
the Volta Bureau and Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. 

His devotion to the cause with which he has 
been connected for so many years is appre- 
ciated by all. 

We feel sure that the success attained by 
“Our Magazine” during the past few years is 
due in great measure to his efforts. 

We teachers of lip-reading have much to 
thank Mr. De Land for his many helpful sug- 
gestions in our work and for the interest he 
has always shown in our schools, 

The Boston Miller-Walle School extends 
best wishes to Mr. De Land for improved 
health, and we all trust that, even though he is 
no longer an active member, he will continue 
to encourage our efforts and give us his help- 
ful advice through articles in THE Vota 
REVIEW. 

MartHa E, Bruun. 


GENEROUS, SACRIFICIAL, IMPARTIAL 


Dear Miss TIMBERLAKE: 


It was with deep regret that I learned of 
Mr. De Land’s resignation as Superintendent 
and Secretary of the Volta Bureau, for I have 
been hoping that he would gain in health and 
be able to continue his fine work. I think both 
you and he know just how I feel about him 
and the loss he will be to us all, which any 
words of mine seem very inadequate to ex- 
press. He has worked with such generous, 
disinterested sacrifice for all and with such 
absolute impartiality. 

His years of faithful service with the Volta 
Bureau have done much to change the public 
attitude toward the deafened and, quite as im- 
portant, have changed the attitude of the hard- 
of-hearing man towards himself, making him 
hopeful and self-reliant once more instead of 
without hope in life. 
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Mr. De Land has always shown such broad 
sympathy in his point of view that he certainly 
is one of the greatest champions our cause has 
ever had—not only the cause of the little chil- 
dren, but of the deafened adult as well. He 
has really seemed one of us, for his under- 
standing has been so perfect. 

To me Mr. De Land has been a very real 
friend, and I can never half express my ap- 
preciation of his interest and kindness. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Avice N. Trask. 


SERVICES WILL BE APPRECIATED 


Miss JOSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE, 
Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C.° 


Dear Miss TIMBERLAKE: 


The Silent Worker wishes to express regret 
that Mr. De Land’s continued ill health has 
necessitated his resignation as Secretary of the 
Association and Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau. Mr. De Land has always been inter- 
ested in both the deaf and hard of hearing. 
He has been one of the few who are able to 
recognize the differences in the problems con- 
fronting those who are deaf in early childhood 
and those who become deaf late in life. His 
valuable services to both classes will be ap- 
preciated in the future more than they are to- 
day. The Silent Worker wishes him peace 
and happiness in his retreat from active serv- 
ices and hopes that he will soon regain his 
or ; 

ery truly yours, 
' Atvin E. Pope. 


WHOLE PROFESSION WILL MISS HIM 


Dear Miss TIMBERLAKE: 


I am deeply shocked to hear that it is neces- 
sary for Mr. De Land to resign on account of 
continued poor health. The whole profession 
will indeed miss not having him where he has 
always been to assist with his judgment and 
counsel and to give the magazine and all that 
it represents the support of his pen. 

Sincerely yours, 


Bessig L. WHITAKER. 


THE BUNSEN BURNER 


A full description of Miss Iza Thompson’s 
experiment with the Bunsen Burner will be 
found in the September issue of THE Vora 
Review, under the heading: “The Sensitive 
Flame of the Bunsen Burner as an Aid to 
Voice Production and Speech for the Con- 
genitally Deaf Child.” 

Many Bunsen Burners on the market are 
unsuitable for this experiment. Miss Thomp- 
son has a few reliable burners which she will 
be glad to let teachers who would care to try 
the experiment have, on application to her at 
the Hugh Myddelton School for the Deaf, 
London.—The Teacher of the Deaf, England. 








THE SENSITIVE FLAME OF THE BUNSEN BURNER AS AN 
AID TO VOICE PRODUCTION AND SPEECH FOR 
THE CONGENITALLY DEAF CHILD 


By IZA THOMPSON 
Hugh Myddelton School for the Deaf, Clerkenwell, London 


T WAS at a lecture in the phonetics 

laboratory of University College, 
London, that the lecturer, Mr. Stephen 
Jones, showed the students how to make 
the flame of the Bunsen burner sensitive 
to voice vibrations. He was at the time 
describing various air disturbances. 

The air-regulator of the Bunsen burner 
was closed and the pressure of gas re- 
duced until the flame was so narrow that 
it stood approximately in the middle of 
the mixing tube, but did not touch it. 
(See Fig. B.) 

The lecturer went out of the room, 
leaving the door ajar, and walked some 
yards down a passage at right angles to 
the room. He then uttered the vowel a 
(cat), and the flame immediately dipped 
down and jumped up again, and it made 
this movement each time the vowel was 
repeated, but would make no response 
from this distance to other forms of air 
disturbance, such as the scraping of feet 
on the floor. 

The lecturer knew nothing about the 
teaching of the deaf, but he remarked to 
me, “Would this be of any use to the 
deaf?” I was skeptical, but I experi- 
mented with it for some time, and now 
find it a most valuable bit of apparatus. 

It is used about twice a day during the 
first two months of a child’s school life; 
after that it is usually unnecessary. 

The flame answers much better to a 
pure oral vowel than to a nasalized or 
breathy one, and while the child is trying 
to get the desired response, he is uncon- 
sciously eliminating nasality and breathi- 
ness from his voice and is depending on 
voice vibration. 

An improvement in the quality of the 
voice is sometimes noticed by the time the 
child has reached the far end of the room, 
having receded step by step from the 
flame at the other end, while babbling to 
simulate speech or repeating an isolated 
vowel sound at each step. 

Breathed consonants get practically no 
response from the flame and voiced con- 
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Fic, A——This flame is not sensitive to voice- 
vibration. Notice that it completely fills the 
ring of the mixing-tube. 

. Ring of mixing-tube. 
. Mixing-tube. | 

. Air-regulator, closed. 
. Serew-clip. 

. Rubber-tubing. 


aan oe 


sonants very little, and it is better to omit 
these sounds in any work with the flame 
in order that the response should be al- 
ways associated with voice vibration. The 
child’s babbling will probably consist of 
vowel and consonantal sounds, but this 
is permissible, for he will soon concen- 
trate on those that get the best result 
from the flame. 

It is advisable to test various Bunsen 
burners of the type described here, in 
order to find one which gives a good 
sensitive flame. Other types have oc- 
casionally been found to give satisfactory 
flames. 

As the apparatus is used by very young 
children, it may be thought necessary to 
protect them from the naked flame. Pos- 
sibly a wire globe attached to the burner 
would answer the purpose. 
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Fic. B.—This flame is sensitive. Notice that 
it does not completely fill the ring of the mix- 
ing-tube. The air-regulator is closed. The 
pressure of gas has been reduced. This flame 
is usually about 7 inches high. 








The sensitive flame of the Bunsen 
burner is of assistance in— 

1. The conscious production of voice. 

2. Encouraging vocal practice. 

3. Strengthening weak voices. 

4. Acquiring good vocal quality. 

5. Preventing the use of nasalized 
vowels. 

6. Preventing the use of a breathy 
voice. 

7. Teaching diphthongs. 

8. Teaching stress. 


Explanation: 
Use Fig. D. for a very weak voice. 
Use Fig. B. for collective work. 
Use Fig. C. for one voice of normal 
strength. 


In no case will the flame be sensitive 
unless it is so narrow that it does not 
completely fill the inside of the mixing 
tube. 

It is necessary that the flame should 
be steady. 

It is necessary in each case that it 
should be as high as is consistent with 
sensitiveness. 
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Fic. C.—This flame is more sensitive than 
Fig. B. Notice that the air-regulator has first 
been opened about 1/30 of an inch, and the gas 
pressure has been again reduced, 





To decrease the gas pressure, use a 
screw-clip. 

When sensitive, the flame will respond 
to every English vowel with the exception 
of ee and oo (ee and oo may be responded 
to by another method, but it is better to 
omit them). 

The following exercises are used for 
simultaneous work and individual work 
in conjunction with the flame: 


First Exercise—Let the little children 
who have just come to school understand 
that when you turn your back they are to 
make you jump by shouting. The chil- 
dren will only respond feebly at first; the 
exercise will not injure their voices. 

Second Exercise—Prepare Fig. B. 
flame and show how to make it jump. 
Allow the children to use any voiced 
sound; it need not be one on the sound 
chart. 

Third Exercise.—Ilf the child’s voice is 
very weak, use Fig. D. flame, and let the 
child move step by step farther away 
from the flame; in this way the child 
acquires a stronger voice. It is very un- 
wise for the teacher to allow her voice to 
help the child’s. The little one should see 























TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
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Fic. D—This is the most sensitive of the 
three flames. Notice that the air-regulator has 


been opened a fraction more than for Fig. C, 
and the gas pressure has been further reduced. 





exactly what effect his own efforts have 
on the flame. 

Fourth Exercise-—Let the children 
pretend to talk to the flame, holding up 
a finger and pretending to be angry or 
pleased. The flame will jump up and 
down to their babbling. 

Fifth Exercise-—Pass round books and 
let the children make sounds very rapidly 
in imitation of people reading aloud. 

Sixth Exercise—Pass round strips of 
music. Let the children stand up and 
hold the music out before them and pre- 
tend to sing, using long-drawn-out 
sounds. 


Seventh Exercise.— 
A Rar. 

arAR. 

. arARat. 
ARarar. 

arA Rarar. 
ararA Rar. 
AR-AR. 


If a card-board chart is printed with 
large symbols in sets, as above, the chil- 
dren can learn something of word stress. 
_ They are to understand that the flame 
must only respond to the large AR. 


WOM P OE Do 
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Later he will understand how to stress 
such words as table, carpenter, etc., by 
being told that table is like No. z, ‘and 
carpenter like No. 4, and so on. 

Eighth Exercise-——The flame is useful 
when teaching the falling diphthongs— 
ow, Oa, te, OY, ai—as in cow, coat, pie, 
boy, tail. 

The deaf child is apt to give two dis- 
tinct vowels for these diphthongs, each 
vowel having equal prominence, or, worse 
still, the latter having more than the first. 
In any case, it is a common fault for the 
deaf child to pronounce a diphthong as if 
it were two sounds or two syllables in- 
stead of the one glide. 

The prominence of the above diph- 
thongs belongs to the initial part of the 
glide, owing to the greater sonority of 
that part of the diphthong. The flame 
responds well to this part, but as the 
glide goes in the direction of ee or oo it 
fails to respond. Consequently the child 
will give his attention to the initial part 
of the glide, because it gets the response, 
and will give less attention to the latter 
part, and so the correct glide and promi- 
nence result—e. g., ie (pie). 





TO TRAIN TEACHERS OF EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN 


An experimental school for the study and 
instruction of exceptional children has been 
established through an agreement between the 
school committee of Northampton, Mass., and 
the department of education of Smith College. 
Postgraduate study will be combined with 
practical experience in teaching in the model 
school under the close supervision of a skilled 
teacher. Opportunity is thus offered to col- 
lege women to study education in the closest 
possible contact with a typical public-school 
system and to prepare for well-paid and at- 
tractive positions in the public schools. 

Funds are at the disposal of ec college to 
assist a certain number of properly qualified 
candidates to meet the expense of graduate 
study.— School Life. 


ONE GUINEA 


No, not a fowl! But a most attractive coin 
of the British Empire. 

The above is the prize which will be awarded 
to the successful competitors entering .the con- 
test for the best specimen of the new “Peetic- 
kay” writing. 

For more specific directions for obtaining 
this prize, see the advertising pages of this 
magazine. 



































UPPOSE you were discussing with a 
friend the desirability of some form 
of systematic physical exercise and he 
should say: “Well, I’ve tried five-pound 
dumbbells, Indian clubs, the Army set- 
ting-up exercises, and most of the five- 
minute exercises illustrated in the popu- 
lar magazines, but, do you know, I be- 
lieve I get my best exercise at the 
movies?” If you were merely a super- 
ficial thinker, you might assume that he 
had lost his mind. If of a scientific turn, 
you would, perhaps, decide that he had 
been dropping raisins in his grapejuice, 
or that he had picked too many dande- 
lions. But he might be speaking in all 
seriousness and truth, if it so happened 
that his attendance at the moving-picture 
shows gave him occasion for frequent 
and hearty laughter. Laughter? Yes, 
that is the answer; for laughter must be 
rated as a physical exercise—and an ex- 
tremely efficient one. 


“Derisive laughter,” says Dr. William 
Brady, “is a chest reaction. Genuine, 
joyful laughter is abdominal. Genuine 
laughter increases intra-abdominal ten- 
sion and greatly improves general circu- 
lation and well being.” 


“A hearty laugh,” declares another 
writer, “literally blasts open the stiff, un- 
used tops and peaks of the lungs.” This 
is a matter of extreme importance, for 
the average person does not really breathe 
at all, in a true sense, and almost never 
expands all the collapsible spaces in the 
lungs. A good laugh not only puts into 
use these lung spaces, but it also vibrates 
and strengthens the muscles of the lungs 
and the abdomen and aids digestion. 


“Then let us laugh,” urges Wm. Mat- 
thews. “It is the cheapest luxury man 
enjoys and, as Charles Lamb says, ‘is 
worth a hundred groans in any state 
of the market.’ It stirs up the blood, 
expands the chest, electrifies the 
nerves, clears away the cobwebs from the 
brain ” 

“There is not one remotest corner or 
little inlet of the minute blood-vessels of 
the human body,” asserts another writer, 
“that does not feel some wavelet from 
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the convulsions occasioned by a good, 
hearty laugh.” 

And we need not be frightened at the 
term“convulsion.” Only the most friendly 
convulsions are meant, those which are, 
in effect, friendly pats upon the shoulders 
of one’s intestinal organs, so to cpeak. 


“Laughter,” says Hukeland, whose 
name, of course, is a household word 
among the readers of THE Vora RE- 
VIEW, “is an external expression of joy; 
it is the most salutary of all bodily move- 
ments; for it agitates both the body and 
the soul at the same time, promotes di- 
gestion, circulation and perspiration, and 
enlivens the vital power in every organ.” 


Even Carlyle, who apparently never 
had a really good laugh in his life, adds 
his indorsement: “The man who cannot 
laugh,” he declares, “is not only fit for 
treasons, stratagems, and spoils, but his 
own whole life is already a treason and a 
stratagem.” 


“In medical terms,” an expert assures 
us, “it [laughter] stimulates the vaso- 
motor centers, and the spasmodic con- 
traction of the blood-vessels causes the 
blood to flow quickly. Laughter acceler- 
ates the respiration and gives warmth and 
glow to the whole system. It brightens 
the eye, increases the perspiration, ex- 
pands the chest, forces the poisoned air 
from the least-used lung cells, and tends 
to restore the exquisite poise or balance 
which we call health.” 


Most interesting of all to the deaf 
(who, it sometimes appears, are occa- 
sionally suspected of being a trifle defect- 
ive mentally) is the statement of the 
superintendent of a well-known hospital 
for the insane (name withheld on the 
ground that I might incriminate myself) : 
“A hearty laugh is more desirable for 
mental health than any exercise of the 
reasoning faculties.” 

Some of us may hesitate to accept this 
statement at its face value, but I believe 
that the majority would like to. Laughter 
is surely a pleasant substitute for the tor- 
turing process known as the exercise of 
the reasoning faculties—thinking. Some 
folks have even gone so far as to assert 
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that the average person, given his choice 
between death and the necessity of think- 
ing, would unhesitatingly select death. 


Whatever the facts may be, we must 
admit that practically all of us, uncon- 
sciously or otherwise, acknowledge the 
desirability of laughter. “It is a great 
fact,” writes Vasey, “which cannot be 
gainsaid, that an immense majority of 
the inhabitants of most civilized countries 
hold the habit of laughing in such high 
esteem and feel such a craving for the 
exercise that collectively they spend vast 
sums of money in procuring the stimulus 
to practice this action.” Which, of course, 
is only another way of saying that we 
spend our money freely for the wares of 
the Mark Twains and Charlie Chaplins 
of the world because we have an intuitive 
realization that we are getting our 
money’s worth. Sterne testifies: “I am 
persuaded that every time a man smiles— 
but much more so when he laughs—it 
adds something to this fragment of life.” 


Unfortunately, there are some of us 
who are not on sufficiently good terms 
with real laughter to know just what its 
effects might be. Laughter is almost as 
much of a stranger to these few as its 
definition is to the restof us: “ . . . 
spasmodic expulsion of breath, with 
quick, jerky, inarticulate sounds, accom- 
panied by characteristic movements of 
the facial muscles and brightness of the 
eyes.” Sounds rather like the testimony 
of the alienist concerning the mental con- 
dition of the accused, doesn’t it? And 
the expression, “brightness of the eyes,” 
might convey a false impression, even in 
these prohibition days. 


There is a silver lining to the cloud, 
however, in the fact that every human 
being is fully convinced in his own heart 
that he has a keen sense of humor. 
Rather than admit its lack, most of us 
will join in the laughter of our neigh- 
bors, even when we do not catch the 
point of the story. Hence attendance at 
shows which cause most of the people 
around us to laugh leads us to the point 
where our pride forces us to join in the 
laughter, even though we may not find 
out what it was all about until two or 
three days later. Yes, tastes in humor 
differ widely, but most of us find it ad- 
visable to laugh when our neighbors do. 


LAUGHTER AS AN EXERCISE 
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Apropos different tastes in humor: I 
came across the other day a story which 
seemed very amusing to me, even if ab- 
solutely absurd—or, maybe, because it 
was rather absurd. Perhaps some of my 
deaf friends will appreciate the fact that 
it may not be so absurd after all. Here it 
is: A gentleman, reading his newspaper 
after dinner, remarked to his wife: 

“I see Thompson’s shirt store burned 
down last night.” 


“Who?” asked his wife, being some- 
what deaf. 


“Thompson’s shirt store,” repeated her 
husband. 


“Thompson’s shirt’s tore,” she said, 
curiously. “Why, who tore it ?” 

None of the friends to whom I have 
shown the clipping have shared my en- 
thusiasm in the story at all. Oh, well, 
— I had my morning exercise out 
of it. 

In a previous article I told the story of 
an invalid suffering from nervous col- 
lapse who was induced to try the “laugh- 
ter cure.” She read all the humorous 
papers and books she could get and 
sought constantly for things that might 
produce a laugh. Naturally she found 
them. We do not need to look far to 
find humorous situations. Within a 
month she was better, and before the 
year was out she had fully recovered her 
health. 

Joe Mitchell Chapple tells us of a phy- 
sician who treated cases of melancholia 
and nervousness by having his patients 
smile at their reflections ina mirror. The 
patient was ordered to stand in front of 
the glass at stated intervals during the 
day, or whenever a spell of the “blues” 
seemed to be coming upon him, and smile. 
It did not matter whether he felt like 
smiling or not. He had to try. 

Mr. Chapple tells us that when he first 
heard the story the prescription sounded 
rather far-fetched, and to test it he placed 
himself before a mirror and lifted up the 
corners of his mouth in a forced smile— 
and then found himself laughing. 

He recites another instance to illustrate 
the economic value of a laugh. It ap- 
nears that a friend of his had applied for 
lodging in Boston and the landlady was 
looking him over carefully when some- 
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thing was said that caused him to laugh 
heartily. The landlady capitulated at 
once. 

“You look like a very respectable man,” 
she said, “and I might say a good- 
natured man, not likely to give us any 
trouble. We charged the former tenant 
of that room $10 a week, but I don’t mind 
telling you that he was very rude. You 
may have it for $8.” 

So, as Mr. Chapple used to say, his 
friend’s laugh was earning $2 each week, 
so long as he remained in that house. 

We know, too, that the habit of ascrib- 
ing a moral value to laughter is almost 
universal. For some reason it appears to 
be assumed that a hearty laugh is an in- 
dication of a clear conscience—hence an 
honest man—a man to whom you may 
safely trust all your money. It is true 
that we hear of the “loud laugh that 
spoke the vacant mind,” and even Shake- 
speare tells us that “one may smile and 
smile and still be a villain”; but no one 
pays any attention to the poets, while 
every one reads the popular articles in 
the newspapers and magazines which 
continually play up the merits of laughter. 


_ As to the kinds of laughter, Josh Bil- 
lings, who says that laughing “anatomi- 
kally konsidered, is the sensation ov 
pheeling good all over and showing it 
principally in one spot,” tells us that 
“thare iz one kind ov a laff that i always 
did rekommend ; it look out ov the eye 
fust with a merry twinkle; then it kreeps 
down on its hands and kneze and plaze 
around the mouth like a pretty moth 
around the blaze ov’a kandle; then it 
steals over into the dimples ov the cheeks 
and rides around into thoze little whirl- 
pools for a while; then it lites up the 
whole face like the mello bloom on a 
damask roze; then it swims oph on the 
air with a peal az klear and az happy aza 
dinner-bell; then it goez bak again on 
golden tiptoze like an angel out for an 
airing, and laze down on its little bed ov 
violets in the heart where it cum from.” 

However, like any other physical ex- 
ercise, laughter must not be overdone. 
Learn to laugh at: slight provocation— 
well and good—but examine all provoca- 
tions carefully, especially at first, until 
you get to know the right ones by instinct. 
Proceed slowly at first, and then increase 
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the number and speed of the movements, 
as it were, just as the experts advise for 
all methods of physical culture. 

Above all things, be careful not to 
laugh at the wrong place. If some one is 
telling you a story, wait until he gives the 
signal for the laugh, which he will do by 
starting the laughter himself. Pay close 
attention to this feature of the exercise 
and you will not only provide yourself 
with abundance of laughter provocations, 
but also win for yourself a multitude of 
friends ; for, verily, amy listener is a good 
listener, but a listener who laughs at the 
right place—ah, he indeed is one whose 
price is above rubies! 

If sometimes the stories told us possess 
long, gray whiskers or show other evi- 
dences of antiquity, and so are more con- 
ducive to tears than laughter, why, laugh 
anyway—at the point indicated by the 


teller. Any form of physical exercise 
will become monotonous at times. 
Laughter is no exception. But with 


laughter, as with other forms of exercise, 
the monotony does not rob it of its ef- 
ficacy. 

But we must use judgment and not 
overdo the exercise. There are times 
when laughter is not only unwise, but 
actually dangerous. Keep in mind the 
story of the little boy who sat, crying, 
upon his doorstep. 

“What is the matter, little man?” asked 
the kind lady who was passing. 

“Pop—Pop—he was puttin’ down the 
carpet and—and he hit his thumb with 
the hammer,” sobbed the youngster. 

The kind lady was touched. 

“But you really shouldn’t cry about 
that,” she said. “Why, I should think 
you would have laughed at it.” 

“T—I—did,” replied the boy, tearfully. 





MEMBERSHIP BUTTONS 


All subscribers to THE Vouita REVIEW 
are members of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf and should have membership 
buttons. ‘The official bronze buttons of 
the Association were issued two years 
ago, but a limited number are still avail- 
able. Send twenty-five cents to the Volta 
Bureau, and if you are a member a button 
will be forwarded to you at once. 

















W ics sounds of speech are nearly al- 
ways produced by some modification 
or obstruction of a current of air from 
the chest. For this purpose the chest can 
be considered as a cavity opening through 
a long tube. Air is drawn into the cavity 
by enlarging its size; air is blown out by 
reducing the size. The action may be 
compared to that of a syringe; when the 
piston is pulled out, the cavity is enlarged 
and air is drawn in through the nozzle; 
when the piston is pushed in, the cavity 
is reduced and air expelled. There is 
also a resemblance to the action of a 
rubber bulb with a nozzle. When the 
bulb is squeezed, air is driven out through 
the nozzle; when it is released, air is 
sucked in. In the case of the syringe the 
size of the cavity is varied lengthwise; in 
the bulb it is varied sidewise. In the case 
of the chest the action comprises both 
movements. 

The walls of the chest, or thorax, are 
formed by the spine and the ribs, with 
the muscles and other tissues over and 
between them. The bottom of the chest 
is formed by a thin sheet of muscle, the 
diaphragm, stretched across and domed 
over the liver, stomach, intestines, and 
other organs. These abdominal organs 
are held in place by the spine and the ab- 
dominal muscles at the front, flanks, and 
back. The bottom of the chest might be 
considered as this mass of abdominal 
organs with the muscles that move them. 

The ribs are jointed to the spine at the 
back. They arch around the thoracic 
cavity, slanting downward to the front. 
As they are moved upward they swing 
toward the front, thereby deepening the 
cavity from front to back; they also 
swing out sidewise, thereby widening the 
cavity. The cavity is thus enlarged in all 
directions when the ribs are raised. The 
reader should trace out some of the ribs 
on the body; they may be marked by a 
moist blue or flesh pencil. A tape-meas- 





* This is the tenth of a series of articles on 
the Mechanism of Speech, by Professor Scrip- 
ture, late of Yale University, now of London 
and Hamburg. 

tAuthor of Elements of Experimental Pho- 
netics, The Study of Speech Curves, Stutter- 

ing and Lisping, etc. 
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ure around the chest will show how it 
enlarges. If the two hands are spread 
around the sides, the ribs can be felt to 
cause expansion to the front and sides. 

It is quite unnecessary to burden the 
memory with the names of most of the 
muscles that move the ribs; their effects 
should be observed by watching and feel- 
ing the chest during breathing. 

he collar bone—clavicle—on each side 
is held up by muscles in the neck. The 
top rib is attached to the clavicle, and 
each succeeding rib is attached to the one 
above it. When the muscles of the neck 
are contracted, the clavicles and all the 
ribs rise. The chest is lengthened, and 
on account of the angular swing of the 
ribs is also widened and deepened. 

Little muscles from rib to rib and from 
the ribs to the spine can also pull up the 
ribs and thus widen and deepen the chest. 
The diaphragm does the same by pulling 
up the several ribs to which it is attached 
around its edge. The ribs are also raised 
by bending the spine backward. 

The ribs are lowered by their own 
weight, by muscles that run from the ribs 
to lower points on the breast bone and 
spine and by small muscles between the 
ribs. The lower ribs are also moved 
downward by bending the spine forward. 


The diaphragm is a broad, thin muscle 
whose edges are attached to the lower 
ribs and the spine. It is arched over the 
liver, stomach, and other abdominal or- 
gans. When it contracts, it pulls up the 
lower ribs and pulls down the abdominal 
contents. It thus both widens and length- 
ens the thoracic cavity. The muscles of 
the abdomen and the flanks press the ab- 
dominal contents into the thoracic cavity 
and shorten it. 

The manner in which the chest cavity 
is enlarged and diminished is shown in 
two excellent X-ray photographs pre- 
pared for this article by Professor Calzia, 
of the Phonetic Laboratory of Hamburg. 


The clavicles are seen at the top stick- 
ing out to each side. The ribs are seen 
curved downward from the spine and up 
again to the breast bone; the parts next 
to the spine are the most pronounced in 
the figures. The heart appears as a dark 
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FIG, I.—FRONT VIEW OF CHEST JUST BEFORE INSPIRATION 


shadow. The abdominal contents—liver, 
etc.—form the black dome below. Fig- 
ure I shows the condition at the end of 
an expiration when the inspiration is 
about to begin. The ribs are steeply 
arched. The width across the chest is 
small. The abdominal contents stand 
high up in the chest. The cavity is thus 
short and small. Figure 2 shows the con- 
dition when a deep breath has been taken. 
The ribs are raised at a greater angle to 
the spine and the width of the chest is 
much increased. The abdominal contents 
have descended and the cavity is much 
lengthened. From observation of the 
two figures, one would say that the chest 
cavity had increased by about one-quar- 
ter in all its dimensions. 


To breathe in, or inspire, those muscles 
must be contracted which enlarge the 
chest cavity. This group consists of the 
muscles that pull up the ribs and of the 
diaphragm. They are often called the 
muscles of inspiration. To breathe out, 
or expire, those muscles must contract 
which diminish the chest cavity. This 
group includes those muscles that pull 
down the ribs and those that press the 
abdominal contents upward into the 
thorax. They may be called the muscles 
of expiration. To each of these groups 
we may add the muscles that bend the 
spine backward or forward. 

When the muscles of inspiration act, 
the muscles of expiration yield. The in- 
spiration is controlled by the relation of 
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FIG. 2.—-FRONT VIEW OF CHEST AT THE END OF INSPIRATION 


the contraction of one set to the relaxa- 
tion of the other. In expiration the re- 
lations of the two sets are reversed. 

It is customary to speak of various 
types of breathing according to the stress 
that is laid in some part of the whole 
process. In “clavicular breathing” the 
neck muscles are used more than nor- 
mally. In “thoracic breathing” the em- 
phasis is laid on the rib movement; in 
“abdominal breathing” on the abdominal 
movement. Men generally move the ab- 
domen more than women, while the latter 
rely more on chest movement. Men may 
be said to have the abdominal type, while 
women use the chest type. It must be 
remembered, however, that all forms of 
breathing always occur together. Every 
man uses chest breathing as well as ab- 
dominal breathing. 


In ordinary respiration the breath is 
inspired and expired slowly, noiselessly, 
and unconsciously. The inspiration oc- 
curs exclusively through the nose. The 
inspiration is followed by a slightly 
longer expiration; this is followed by a 
brief pause, after which a new inspiration 
begins. 

Movements of the chest and abdomen 
during breathing can be recorded by 
means of instruments called “pneumo- 
graphs.” One form is shown in figure 3. 
Two metal cups with rubber tops are 
fixed over the chest or the abdomen by a 
band. Expansion draws air into the 
cups ; contraction drives it out. The cups 
are connected by a rubber tube to a small 
recording tambour. This is a metal cup 
with a rubber top which moves a light 
recording lever. The line drawn by this 
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lever on the smoked sur- 
face of a revolving drum 
gives a record of the 
breathing movements. 
Records of breathing 
during various conditions 
are shown in figure 4. 
Figure 3 is reproduced 
by permission of the 
Macmillan Company, 
from Scripture’s “Stut- 
tering and Lisping,” and 
figure 4 by permission of 
the Yale University 
Press, from Scripture’s 
“Elements of Experi- 
mental Phonetics.” 
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. 3.—RECORDING MOVEMENTS OF BREATHING BY THE GRAPHIC 


METHOD - 





FIG. 4.—-TYPICAL FORMS OF BREATHING RECORVED AS IN FIG, 3 
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“When Christianity preached the love of one’s neighbor it raised the natural instinct of 
man’s fellowship with his kind into a holy commandment.” 


Dear FRIENDS OLD AND NEw: 


Next month will be the first birthday 
of the Friendly Corner! It was launched 
forth on a sudden impulse, as an experi- 
ment, to see if the readers of THE VoLTa 
REVIEW would enjoy a page of their own, 
on which to exchange ideas on subjects of 
mutual interest and to tell of new and in- 
teresting experiences of any nature that 
had come into their lives. The inspira- 
tion for the continuation of this project 
depended, necessarily, upon the readers 
themselves. I have received many friendly 
and enthusiastic and helpful letters from 
people in almost every State in the Union. 
Through the medium of the Correspond- 
ence Club, it has been possible to bring 
many of these people into communication 
with one another, and some charming and 
delightful friendships have resulted. This 
closer intercourse between hard-of-hear- 
ing people has made for clearer under- 
standing, which is, of course, the basis of 
all good team-work and successful prog- 
ress. This then is the good fruit of the 
first year! 

[ am very much pleased with the suc- 
cess of the Friendly Corner as I look 
back over the summer, spring, winter, 
and fall, and yet I am a little doubtful 
and hesitant about the future. Most of 
you lead busy and eventful lives, and 
may, perhaps, feel that you “haven’t time” 
to help the Friendly Lady, much as you 
would like to. You hope and trust that 
some one else who has more leisure will 
do it, and likely as not some one else will 
not do it. I hardly dare to continue the 
Friendly Corner another year, under these 
circumstances, unless I can be confident 


—Max Nordau. 


that it will actually move forward, for 
otherwise it will surely die a natural 
death within a very few months. If I 
could be assured that each one of you 
will do something—if only to send an 
opinion in answer to some one of my 
many questions or by asking one in turn, 
at least just once during this next year, 
I would gladly light the second birthday 
candle and keep the Corner bright and 
cheery as a meeting-place for all my 
friends. 

Just how much does the Friendly Cor- 
ner mean to you? Enough to follow out 
the little request I have just made? If 
so, will you please write me—if only a 
postal-card—and say that you want the 
Friendly Corner in Tue Vota Review? 
It is your page and I must find out in 
some way how you feel about it and 
whether or not you wish it to be con- 
tinued. 

There is one other thing I wish to 
mention, and that is a big and daring 
scheme that was suggested by one of our 
hardest workers, with the greatest of 
visions, in the profession. She thinks 
that the idea of the Correspondence Club 
is so good that it should be expanded 
until it includes the whole of the United 
States. She suggests, for example, that 
each club, league, and guild should have 
a Correspondence Club department with 
a chairman at its head, and that all mem- 
bers of these social bodies (living near 
or far from the headquarters) should be 
invited to join the Correspondence Club. 
All those who joined would thus become 
better acquainted with the members of 
their locality who were deafened, and al- 
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though distance might make it impossible 
to attend some of the functions, they 
would then enjoy hearing about it from 
the letter of some new “friend.” Any 
number of advantages in-addition to the 
one just mentioned will occur to you. 
The chairman would keep one or two 
Round Robin letters (Ring letters, we 
have been calling them) in circulation 
among the members of his department. 
Then the chairman of all these new clubs 
could glean the interesting and important 
topics discussed in these circular local let- 
ters and write the news to the other chair- 
men in other parts of the country. Under 
such organization a great deal of progress 
should be made for the cause of the 
deafened. To carry out the scheme still 
farther, I, as the Friendly Lady, could 
keep in touch with these chairmen and 
publish in the Friendly Corner the vital 
matters that would appeal to all the read- 
ers. Please give this project your careful 
consideration, and after you have fully 
discussed and considered it, will you write 
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what you think about carrying it through? 
If you see defects in the plan, will you 
kindly point them out and suggest reme- 
dies? If you can think of a better plan, will 
you please outline it for me? If you like 
it just as it is, will you ask the secretary 
of your local organization to write that 
your club will support this plan? I 
should like to hear from the secretary 
of every organized social group for the 
hard of hearing in this country. 

I have a request for members from one 
of the readers who wishes to form a 
practise class in lip-reading or a club in 
or near Fort Worth, Texas. Does any 
one know of any person who might like 
to join such a class? 

In closing’ I wish to thank you all for 
your support and encouragement this 
past year. 

Yours most sincerely, 


Tue Frrenpiy Lapy, 


35th Street and Volta Place, 
Washington, D. C. 





RIDDLES FOR LIP-READING PRACTISE 
By ALICE N. TRASK 


ANIMAL RIDDLES 


1. Cottontail: 


My first is used in sewing. 

My second grows on every animal ex- 
cept the guinea-pig. 

My whole is a wild rabbit. 


2. Hedgehog: 
My first is a fence formed of bushes. 
My second is smoked and used for 


food. 
My whole is often called a porcupine. 


3. Greyhound: 


My first is the favorite color of the 
Quakers. 

My second is an animal used in hunt- 
ing. 
My whole is the name often given an 
ocean steamer. 


4. Timber-wolf : 
My first is standing trees. 





My second is a cruel animal that kills 
sheep. 
My whole is feared by man and beast. 


5. Rocky Mountain Goat: 


My first is the place abounding in 
stone. 

My second is a very high hill. 

My third is an animal that will eat 
anything. 

My whole inhabits the high Sierras. 


6. Boston Terrier: 


My first is a city called The Hub of 
the Universe. - 

My second is a small animal that is 
unusually smart. 

My whole is a dog with a long pedi- 


gree. 
7. King Charles (Spaniel) : 
My first is the ruler of a monarchy. 
My second is a man’s name. 


My. whole was a famous king of 
France. 
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8. Baboon: 
My first is what the sheep say. 
My second means a blessing. 
My whole is a fierce monkey. 


9. Elk Horn: 


My first is a member of the deer fam- 
ily. 

My second is used by huntsmen and 
musicians. 

My whole is the name of a small place 
in California. 


10. Cinnamon Bear: 


My first is an aromatic spice. 
My second isa name given to specula- 
tors in stocks. 


My whole is a large carnivorous ° 


animal. 


11. Donkey: 


My first is a boy’s nickname. 
My second will open a locked door. 
My whole is a beast of burden. 


12. Airedale: 


My first we breathe by day and night. 

My second is a small valley between 
mountains. 

My whole is a fine breed of dog. 


13. Buffalo: 


My first is a brownish yellow color. 

My second is the first word used in 
telephoning. 

My whole is a beautiful city in the 
State of New York. 


14. Cart-horse: 


My first is used in hauling heavy loads. 

My second is one of the most intelli- 
gent animals. 

My whole works hard all day. 


15. Antelope: 
_ My first is the most industrious of 
insects. 
My second is the way some people 
marry. 
_My whole lives in mountainous re- 
gions. 


16. Field-mouse: 


My first is where the cattle graze. 
My second some women fear. 
My whole lives out of doors. 


17. Chipmunk: 


My first is a bit of wood. 
My second is a priest in a monastery. 
My whole is a pretty little squirrel. 


18. Catamount: 


My first is a domestic animal. 
My second is a name for a horse. 
My whole is a wildcat. 


19. Anteater: 


My first is my mother’s sister. 

My second is one who feeds. 

My whole lives on one variety of in- 
sect. 


20. Fur-seal: 


My first is used to protect us from the 
cold. . 

My second lives in the ocean. 

My whole is one of the most valuable 
fur-bearing animals. 


21. Bull Moose: 


My first was used in fights in Spain. 

My second is a variety of elk. 

My whole is associated with Mr. 
Roosevelt. 


22. Ground-hog: 


My first is the surface of the earth. 
My second is a swine. 
My whole is a weather prophet. 


23. Great Dane: 


My first is an adjective meaning large. 
My second is a native of Denmark. 
My whole is a huge hound. 


BIRD RIDDLES 


1. Peacock: 


My first is a vegetable that grows in 
the spring. 

My second crows in the morning to 
waken the household. 

My whole has a wonderful tail of 
beautiful feathers. 


2. Golden Pheasant: 


My first is the color of gold. 

My second is an expensive article of 
food. 

My whole is a game bird of rare 
beauty. 
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3. Cuckoo: 


My first is one who makes pies and 
soups. 

My second is the sound of long dou- 
ble o. 

My whole is a bird that derives his 
name from his note. 


4. Barn-owl: 


My first is the place where horses and 
cows sleep. 

My second is thought to be very wise. 

My whole can see in the dark. 


5. Sparrow-hawk: 


My first is a bird plentiful in all cities. 

My second is hated by the farmer. 

My whole is a bird named. for another 
bird. 


6. Wood-pigeon : 


My first is used in building houses. 
My second is both wild and tame. 
My whole is often called a ring dove. 
7. Whip-poor-will : 
My first urges a horse to greater speed. 
My second is the condition of half the 
world. 


My third is read after death. 
My whole is what this bird says. 


8. Wild Turkey: 


My first is the opposite of tame. 

My second is eaten by the rich on 
Christmas. 

My whole was shot by the Pilgrims at 
Thanksgiving. 


9. Imperial Eagle: 


My first is another word for royal. 

My second can carry a lamb in its 
talons. 

My whole was the emblem on the Ger- 
man flag. 


10. Chimney Swift: 


My first allows the smoke to escape 
from the house. 

My second was the name of an English 
clergyman. 

My whole builds its nest in chimneys. 


11. Toucan: 


My first is one plus one. 
My second is a receptacle for preserv- 
ing food. 


My whole is a tropical bird with a 
large beak. 


12. Hermit Thrush: 


My first is the name of a man who 
lives alone. 
My second is famed for its beautiful 
note. 
My whole is often called “the lonely 
bird.” 
13. Kingfisher : 
My first is a monarch who rules a 
country. 
My second is one who spends his time 
in catching fish. 
My whole is a bird of bright plumage 
which lives near rivers and streams. 
14. Blue-jay: 
My first is one of the colors on the 
American flag. 
My second is the tenth letter of the 
alphabet. 


My whole has a crest on his head and 
lives in cedar trees. 


15. American Robin: 


My first is the greatest nation in the 
world. 

My second is the first harbinger of 
spring. 

My whole has a pretty red breast. 


16. Canvasback: 


My first is used for the sails of boats. 

My second will ache if it is over- 
burdened. 

My whole lives in Chesapeake Bay and 
is a food with a very delicate flavor. 


17. Prairie-hen: 


My first is a large tract of land desti- 
tute of trees. 

My second lays eggs for breakfast. 

My whole is a species of grouse. 


18. Humming-bird. 


My first is like the sound of the bees. 

My second lives in every corner of the 
earth. 

My whole is the smallest of all birds 
and it feeds on the juices of flowers. 


19. Whooping Crane: 


My first is the name of a very bad 
cough. 
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My second supports a kettle over the 


fire. 
My whole is a wading bird with long 


legs and neck. 
20. Wilson’s Snipe: 


My first was the 28th President of the 
United States. 

My second is a bird with a long, slen- 
der bill. 

My whole is highly prized as food. 


21. Goldfinch: 


My first was found in “49” in Cali- 
fornia. 

My second is a small singing bird. 

My whole has golden wings. 


22. Waxwing: 


My first is used to polish floors. 
My second is possessed by all birds. 


My whole is a bird with a yellow beak. 


23. Jackdaw: 


My first is the boy who climbed up the 
bean stalk. : 

My second is the last name of a little 
girl named Marjorie. 

My whole belongs to the blackbird 
family. 

24. Sea-gull: 
My first is the ocean. 
My second is another name for a dupe. 


My whole is a web-footed bird with a 
hooked bill and long, narrow wings. 


25. Skylark: 


My first is the vault of heaven. 

My second is another name for a 
frolic. 

My whole is a bird that sings and 
mounts as it flies. 





THE SAD CONDITION OF DEAF CHILDREN IN BRAZIL 


| hearer Vouta REVIEW: 

Owing to delayed sailings of ships 
and infrequent trains in Bolivia and 
Peru (in some places there is only one 
train a week), our stay here, in this most 
beautiful and picturesque Rio de Janeiro, 
must be much shorter than we would like. 
We arrived one evening and on the fol- 
lowing day I presented myself at the 
school for the deaf. 

Unfortunately, it was a legal holiday 
and there was neither shop-work nor 
classes going on. The Director, Dr. 
Custodio José Forreira Mortins, a man 
of perhaps sixty-five years of age and 
apparently not in good health, took me 
about the~ building and through the 
empty rooms. 

The school is located at Laranjeiras 
232, in a residence part of the city. The 
building, which is the property of the 
school, is very handsome, well built, and, 
for a purely typical institutional arrange- 
ment, well planned. The original plan 
was for a double school, under one roof 
and one director—a school for girls and 
one for boys. The main building has 
a dividing wall through its center, on one 
side of which is the school for girls and 


on the other that for boys. The only 
thing in common is the kitchen, which 
extends across the width of the building, 
with openings into the dining-rooms on 
both sides of the central dividing wall. 

There is a school for girls located at 
a town somewhat remote from Rio de 
Janeiro, and it was expected that the 
government would move this school to 
Rio and unite it with the boys’ school. 
The girls’ school is not a public enter- 
prise, and thus far has successfully re- 
sisted all efforts to unite it with the in- 
stitution in the capital. 

Only one-half of the building, there- 
fore, it at present used by the school. 
That half has accommodations for one 
hundred boys, and there are many more 
than that seeking admission. Neverthe- 
less, the present number of pupils is only 
forty-five, and the Director explained 
this by saying that there was not money 
— to support more than that num- 

= 

When one thinks that Brazil is larger 
than the United States, exclusive of 
Alaska and our overseas possessions, 
and has as great resources as are pos- 
sessed by the United States, and that Rio, 
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THE BEAUTIFUL BUILDING OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF, RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL, 


as well as other cities of Brazil, possesses 
many millionaires and very great wealth, 
this state of affairs at the school for the 
deaf does not reflect credit on the coun- 
try or its people. 

Adjoining the handsome school build- 
ing is a very handsome granite residence, 
provided for the Director and his family. 
He has the good fortune to be the 
brother-in-law of one of the most ener- 
getic and prominent men of Rio, a 
former mayor of the city and now a 
senator. 

The appearance of the boys as I saw 
them digging in the dirt in the back 
yard, where no provision was made for 
games or exercise, and the very dirty 
bedding I saw in the dormitory sad- 
dened me. 

The school-rooms were entirely desti- 
tute of any of the educational material 
one finds in the poorest schools for the 
deaf in our own country and which was 
so plentifully provided in the school for 
girls in Buenos Aires and in both schools 
in Montevideo. There was nothing ex- 
cept a blackboard and some desks. 

There are three men teachers for the 
forty-five boys, and a bookbinder, a cob- 
bler, and a teacher of drawing. As the 
Director replied to my questions, my 
wonder and my sorrow grew. The boys 


rise at 6 o'clock, breakfast at 7; at 8 
there is a drawing class for some and 
the others are put down for gymnastics, 
though I saw no gymnasium or gymnas- 
tic apparatus. At 9 o'clock they go to a 
big bare room, where they are taught to 
bind books, and to another, smaller, room, 
where some are taught to repair shoes. 
From what I saw in the bindery I think 
the work done there must be quite profit- 
able financially to the institution. At I1 
o'clock the three teachers have three 
classes in articulation and language. At 
12 there are three classes in arithmetic 
and a class in modeling. At 1 o’clock the 
boys return to the shops, where they re- 
main till 4, when supper is served. They 
had their lunch at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. At 7 they are given coffee and 
bread, and they go to bed at 8. 

You will see that all the educational 
work is done from II to 1 o'clock and is 
confined to the most rudimentary instruc- 
tion in articulation, language, and num- 
bers. The instruction, I was told, is en- 
tirely oral and written. The day of my 
first visit was a holiday, so I saw no class- 
work, 

When I arrived, at 11 o’clock on the 
day when the school was supposed to be 
in session, by the information the Direc- 
tor gave me, I found all the boys loafing 
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AND A GROUP OF THE ILL-CARED-FOR LITTLE BOYS WHO ARE ITS PUPILS 


around in the big bookbinding room and 
the cobblers’ shop, some few of them 
making a pretense of work, but most of 
them doing nothing. I had met the Di- 
rector at the door, with his hat on and 
cane in hand, about to go out. He 
greeted me, excused himself, waved me 
to enter if I wished, and proceeded on 
his way. 

The hall porter assured me that the 
teachers were due and should arrive at 
any moment. He said’that when they 
were late they continued their classes 
later in the afternoon, to make up for 
the late beginning. He said this hap- 
pened frequently. 

I had a friend with me, who spoke 
Portuguese fluently, so I was able to get 
my questions answered freely. We stayed 
around with the boys till 11.30 o'clock, 
trying to talk with them, but unsuccess- 
fully. I did not hear one of them speak 
to another boy, but several who had be- 
come deaf after acquiring speech and 
language addressed a few words to us. 

On returning to the entrance to see if 
anything had been heard of the teachers, 
I saw a young man sitting in the hall, 
smoking a cigarette, and my friend asked 
for me if he was one of the teachers, but 
he proved to be the office clerk, with 
nothing to do. 


We then roamed around upstairs in 
the school-rooms and the dormitory. In 
one of the school-rooms we surprised a 
young man writing French on a black- 
board from a French-Portuguese gram- 
mar. He looked very guilty when we 
opened the door, and began hastily to 
rub out what he had written. When we 
assured him that we were much pleased 
to see him trying to improve himself, he 
smiled and seemed quite relieved. He 
proved to be a servant employed in the 
kitchen and dining-room, who was try- 
ing to learn French in his leisure mo- 
ments. We asked him if there would be 
any classes that day, and he said he did 
not know. They were supposed to be- 
gin at 11 o'clock, but the teachers were 
very irregular, and from one-third to 
one-half of the time they did not have 
any lessons at all. It did not appear to 
be a very important matter to him or 
anything to be especially surprised or 
troubled about. 

At 12 o’clock my friend and I bor- 
rowed a basket from the hallman and 
brought in fifty boxes of candy that I 
had supplied myself with for the boys, 
who, when I first saw them, looked as if 
they had never seen any such thing. 

We took them out to the bindery, and 
the attendants lined the boys up and we 
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distributed the packages. They were re- 
ceived with moderate pleasure and one 
or two spoke their thanks, the others con- 
fining themselves to a sort of military 
salute. Not one of them made any at- 
tempt to untie the string and see what 
was within. 

My friend and I then said good-by 
and went into the hall, but peeped over 
the top of the half door. The moment 
the incubus of our presence was removed, 
the papers began to come off the pack- 
ages, and then the shouts that arose 
would almost have carried away the roof. 
Some of the boxes were in the form of 
funny heads, others flowers and fruits, 
etc., and soon there was a ‘procession of 
boys dancing around the big room, each 
holding up his own box for the others to 
see and yelling like an Indian. It did my 
heart good to see them break loose, and 
while we were watching we saw no at- 
tempt to curb their demonstration. 

At 12.45 o'clock we gave it up and 
left, though the ‘hall porter insisted that 
the three teachers might arrive at any 
moment, and that lessons would continue 
proportionately long in the afternoon. 

The Director informed me on the oc- 
casion of my first visit that pupils are 
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received at the age of nine and can re- 
main six years, but not after they are 
eighteen. 

The school building is really magnifi- 
cent in appearance and perfectly satis- 
factory to house a really good school of 
the institutional type. It made my heart 
sick to see the lives of these helpless 
boys sacrificed to ignorance and indiffer- 
ence. Undoubtedly what they get is 
much better than the nothing of Peru 
and Bolivia, but infinitely worse than is 
provided for the deaf girls of Argentina 
and the deaf boys and girls of Uruguay, 
and very much worse than Argentina 
supplies for her deaf boys. 

Owing to the present financial depres- 
sion in Brazil and the relation which 
exists between the Director and one of 
the most influential politicians of the 
country, I see no prospect of success in 
a campaign now to better conditions at 
the school, but -eventually Brazil will 
awaken to this disgraceful condition 
within her gates. 

I am fairly familiar with schools for 
the deaf all over the world and this is the 
worst I have ever seen. 

Yours, always with best wishes, 
Joun D. Wricat. 





FAITH-HEALING AND DEAFNESS 
By WILLIAM T. WALTON 


HE PRESENT article has been sug- 

gested by the outstanding proportion 
of cases of deafness reported cured at 
the various faith-healing missions now 
touring the country. 

It is necessary, first, to bear in mind 
the wide meaning the word “deaf” gen- 
erally has; it is unlike the word “blind,” 
which expresses a fairly definite state 
and gives a pretty accurate notion of 
what the word is meant to convey. 
“Deaf” may mean anything from a little 
dullness in the hearing to total oblivion. 
It should also be borne in mind that the 
hearing is peculiarly susceptible to varia- 
tions in efficiency, alike in those with 
normal and those with defective hearing. 
These variations, with normal hearing 
people’s sense of hearing, come so near 





to inefficiency in a respectable proportion 
of cases as to be alarming, these alarm- 
ing cases probably finding a large pro- 
portion of the faith cures. The varia- 
tions, being due to temporary state of 
mind and body, vary or “cure” accord- 
ingly. 

It is difficult to give instances of slight 
cases of the variations, but if one con- 
siders that the same causes that produce 
the marked varieties will also produce 
the slighter ones, the case will be clearer. 
Take the effect of attention. The soldier 
on outpost duty in No-man’s Land had 
often abnormally acute hearing while out, 
though not noticeably better than the 
average on his return to ordinary condi- 
tions. One man told me that he could 
hear a man move in the grass or brush 
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at two hundred yards; and, as others 
have put it, “you had got to hear.” 

A disordered sense is still more subject 
to illusion than the normal. For ex- 
ample, it is a commonplace that lip-read- 
ers, able to hear to some extent, cannot 


tell whether a message was sent to the° 


brain by eyes or ears, the sensation being 
that of sound; but this is contradicted by 
the knowledge of deafness. Then the 
second thoughts are often abandoned for 
the first, the argument being that “my 
hearing is getting better.” This frame of 
mind is so common and persistent that 
there is a fairly widespread belief that 
lip-reading improves the hearing. 
Another fruitful cause of illusion is 
the similarity of the message given the 
brain by what I will call the sense of 
mass touch—that is, vibrations received 
by the body generally. A passing street- 
car at thirty to one hundred feet distance 
conveys the same message to the deaf 
that it does to the hearing some distance 
farther away. I believe this sense of 
mass touch is peculiarly liable to states of 
extreme acuteness in some, mostly deaf, 
people. I have known several cases of 
deaf chess and checker players who, 
when under the excitement and nerve 


tension of match or tourney play, could - 


not tolerate the slightest movement in the 
room. Though the noise would go un- 
noticed by the hearing players, it would 
drive the deaf distracted. It is only the 
knowledge of deafness that prevents the 
illusion that they hear, and it is very 
probable that a suggestion made to a 
suitable case that his hearing was return- 
ing would make him think that all these 
sensations felt were heard, and the man 
in the street, noticing the increased sen- 
sitiveness to what to him is primarily 
often only sound, would find no difficulty 
in believing in another marvelous faith 
cure. 

Apropos of one of the cases reported 
at Massey Hall, Toronto (Bosworth’s 
Mission), it is that of a deaf-mute we 
will call A. At work the next day, A. 
was full of the cure and informed all his 
shopmates of the wonderful improve- 
ment in his hearing. He said, “I now 
hear the street-cars” and “I never noticed 
them before.” As the street-cars in To- 
ronto give a fairly decent imitation of a 


seismic disturbance, the last statement 
is open to some doubt. To test the first, 
his shopmates whistled behind him at 
four or five feet distance, but his atten- 
tion was not gained, though it drew the 
attention of men in the next shop, some 
ninety feet away. Of course, there is no 
reflection intended on A.’s character for 
truth-telling in the ordinary sense; for, 
despite the fact that man is not a truth- 
telling animal, [ should say he varies 
from the species favorably, as truth is 
ordinarily understood, anyway. 

The excitement A. would labor under 
would persist for some time and make all 
his senses more acute, including that of 
mass touch. This, with the will to be- 
lieve, the human love of the marvelous, 
and the limelight, is enough to wreck 
most memories. It should be noted that 
A. does not speak, and the passing cars 
would not thus be continually brought to 
his attention by reminders from his 
friends to “Speak up; I can’t hear you 
for the cars.” 

I have personal knowledge of several 
cases treated at a revival in Toronto 
lately, and a week after the treatment, or 
whatever the term is, the cases are all 
back where they were before. One case 
of cure was claimed for severe deafness 
in a lady of my acquaintance. I had 
known her for years and had never 
known she was deaf. I had seen her 
carry on conversations without being 
aware of anything wrong, so I inquired, 
and I found that she was slightly deaf, 
but “hardly enough to interfere.” 

I do not see how a slight improvement 
can be noted by the means the ordinary 
person employs, and there are no cases 
of marked improvement proved; and 
as for marked deafness that has persisted 
for any length of time, it is generally 
recognized, both by the deaf and_ by 
aurists, as incurable. Notwithstanding 
this, there is a general notion in the pub- 
lic mind that many cures have been ef- 
fected by divers means, the most com- 
monly attributed being shock and faith- 
healing. 

Medical Science, however, regards 
marked deafness of long standing as in- 
curable in the present state of knowledge, 
and beyond saying cautiously that there 
are few, if any, known cases properly 
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authenticated, makes no reference to the 
general superstition prevailing, at least as 
regards shock cures. 

Another indirect proof in rebuttal is 
furnished by the experience of the deaf 
themselves. The deaf may be said to 
constitute a distinct, if rather loose, so- 
ciety. Proof of this is furnished by the 
special magazines for the deaf, national 
and international conventions, &c. Any 
knowledge of such cures would spread 
much more rapidly inside the society and 
be more easily susceptible to proof or 
disproof, and also, by the very nature of 
the society and the case, be more search- 
ingly examined. Such cures are unknown 
to the deaf, and as they are also unknown 
to aurists, the two classes most directly 
interested and also those coming into 
closest and most general contact with the 
deaf, it may fairly be taken that the cures 
are not real in cases of marked deafness ; 
and I think that I have given fairly plau- 
sible reasons for the possible cures of 
slight deafness. 

I am not saying that cures of any kind 
never happen at faith-healing missions ; 
they may happen anywhere. According 
to one prescription, a disease was cured 
by placing the patient between the two 
halves of a hare and a pigeon recently 
killed. Of course, the patient might re- 
cover ; but is it a case of cause and effect? 
How the above association of ideas 
originated, it is difficult to imagine. In 
the case of faith-healing, it is easier to 
see the cause of the belief. So many 
cases have been taken to the faith-healer 
that it would be astonishing indeed if 
some were not cured. For example, in a 
given number of cases of sickness left 
untreated, a certain proportion will re- 
cover. Any incantation over these cases 
would get the credit of the cure. 

The vagaries of the human mind are 
well illustrated in the story of how one 
of Sir Walter Scott’s admirers proposed 
to cure him of an inflammation of the 
bowels by making him “sleep” a night on 
twelve smooth stones gathered from 
twelve different brooks, which was, it 
was said, a recipe of sovereign power. 
Scott got out of it by telling his “phy- 
sitian” that he had mistaken the pre- 
scription, and that the stones were of 
no virtue unless wrapped up in the petti- 
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coat of a widow who had never wished 
to marry again. As “she” could not be 
found, some F. R. C. P. of Edinburgh 
got the job of curing him. 

It should not be forgotten that mind 
has a certain influence over matter, often 
sufficient to cause changes in the organ- 
ism ; but the point is that our dim under- 
standing does not imply the absence of 
laws. Psychic phenomena are just as 
subject to natural laws as any physical 
phenomena, and no faith will alter these 
laws. No desire, however ardent, will 
wrench one link out of the chain of cause 
and effect. Not intentionally, maybe, but 
nevertheless the believers in this faith- 
healing stuff are degrading religion to the 
level it had in the mind of the prehistoric 
savage. 


on 


KEEPING CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 


Every State now has a compulsory day- 
school attendance law, according to informa- 
tion recently furnished by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor through the Children’s Bureau. 
The Bureau has just completed an analysis of 
education laws affecting child labor, the results 
of which are published in a chart entitled 
“State Compulsory School Standards Affect- 
ing the Employment of Minors.” 

In five States attendance is required until 18 
years of age, in two of these in certain districts 
only; in three until 17, and in 32 until 16. One 
State requires attendance until 15, six others 
and the District of Columbia until 14, and one 
State requires attendance until the age of 12 
years, but applies this to illiterates only. 

Unfortunately, the exemptions in the ma- 
jority of States are so numerous that they 
greatly limit the application of the law. The 
most common exemptions are for employment 
or upon completion of a specified school grade. 
Four States specifically exempt for work in 
agricultural pursuits, three with no age pro- 
vision. The laws of 14 other States contain 
loosely worded provisions exempting a child at 
any age, which might be used to cover absence 
for farm-work as well as for many other pur- 
poses. Several States exempt a child whose 
services are necessary for the support of him- 
self or others, without any age or educational 
provision. 

The amount of attendance required is still 
unsatisfactory in many States, several demand- 
ing only 12, 16, or 20 weeks in a year. Even in 
States where city children must attend for 8 
or 9 months, the amount of attendance re- 
quired in rural school districts is sometimes 
considerably less.—Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor. 


Last CHANCE: Subscribe now for THE VoLTA 
Review, at $2.00 a year, for as long as you 
wish. After September 30 the price will b 
$3.00 a year. ‘ 














WHAT EXPERIMENTAL PHONETICS HAS ACCOMPLISHED 
FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE HARD OF 
HEARING AND THE DEAF 


By Prof. Dr. G. PANCONCELLI-CALZIA, Hamburg 


As Translated by A. Kes 


Foreworp.—In the following lines I give the results of the investigation in applied experi- 
mental phonetics which since the publication of Gutzmann’s “Sprachheilkunde” (Science of 
Correction of Speech), that is, since 1912, have been obtained in Germany. I begin first of all 
with what has been done in the phonetic laboratory of the Hamburg University. Probably the 
following statements will be of interest to American readers, and I would urge them to make 
a comparison with American conditions.—Calzia. 


I. THE ABILITY OF THE HARD OF HEARING 
FOR SINGING 


Iss CLARA HoFFMANN, teacher of the 

development of the voice, for years 
co-operator of the phonetic laboratory, 
has studied this question (viz., No. 3 of 
the International Central Magazine for 
Experimental Phonetics: Vox, 1914). 
Miss Hoffmann has for fifteen years 
studied normal children in relation to 
the production of voice. After consider- 
able experience with the normal children 
she extended her examinations to the 
hard of hearing and the deaf in the 
School for the Hard of Hearing of Ham- 
burg, and found that instruction in sing- 
ing was totally neglected. Only one 
teacher, who had been working in the 
institution for a short time and never 
had had the idea that the children could 
not sing, had been singing with his pupils 
for a few minutes every day. This en- 
ticed Miss Hoffmann further to examine 
what remnant of musical ability was left 
in the hard of hearing. 

She started with the younger pupils. 
It seemed to be hopeless, as the children 
who, generally speaking, were able to 
sing a melody in a certain measure knew 
only street songs. In the older classes 
were more children who were not only 
able to sing the melody distinctly, but 
rendered the full song faultlessly and 
with musical feeling. This was the more 
astonishing, as one of these children had 
been hard of hearing for the last four 
or five years, another was born hard of 
hearing, and a third had become hard 
of hearing at the age of three or four. 
Miss Hoffmann describes in a very in- 
structive manner the effect her experi- 
ment had on the children. 

“It appeared that they got a 
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desire for music, so that they kept on 


singing even when I went away. One 
class sent a little deputy with the request 
to return to their room and sing a song 
to them. I promised to do so as soon as 
I was through with my examinations. 
Just then there came a pause, and what 
did I see by going out of the room? In 
the hall was the whole class assembled 
around their teacher, waiting for me, in 
order that I would not escape. One could 
not wish a more attentive audience, nor 
brighter eyes for thanks. All this proves 
that even those who have partly lost the 
proper organ for music, the ear, have not 
lost the heart for music, nor the love for 
it. Now comes the question whether one 
should not allow those children to sing 
more or less beautifully, not only to give 
pleasure, but also to extend to them the 
noble influence on the soul particular to 
music. Let the figures speak.” 
Here are Miss Hoffmann’s figures: 


Of 102 children singing a self-chosen 
melody— 
50 children sang entirely correctly. 
20 children sang almost correctly. 
14 children sang so that the tune 
was recognizable. 
18 children seemed to be totally 
unmusical. 


Thus, for about 70 per cent of the chil- 
dren the instruction of singing, as was 
urged by Miss Hoffmann for the hard of 
hearing, might be taken into considera- 
tion. 

How is it with this in the North Amer- 
ican institutes ? 


2. THE VOICES OF THE HARD OF HEARING 
AND THE DEAF AND DUMB 


On the occasion of the foregoing ex- 
amination, Miss Hoffmann examined also 
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the sound of the voice of the deaf and 
dumb, the pupils of the school for the 
deaf of this place and of the school for 
the hard of hearing (viz., Vox, 1914, No. 
3). Breathing was everywhere absolutely 
bad. Miss Hoffmann, however, thinks it 
is restorable. Of 110 deaf and dumb 
children only about 5 had hard voices; 
the remainder possessed soft voices. Miss 
Hoffmann asked herself how this was 
possible, as the deaf and dumb lacked the 
aid of good breathing and nobody had 
paid any attention to voice culture, be- 
cause of the difficulty of teaching them 
speech in general. Her explanation of it 
is that the deaf and dumb breathe under 
more distinct articulation conditions than 
normal hearing people. Carelessness 
causes that we normal hearing people 
make weak movements or as few move- 
ments as possible of the organs of speech. 
The voice sounds much better, however, 
when we speak carefully (without con- 
vulsive motions of the muscles of neck 
and throat, without excessive movements 
of the lips, etc.). 

Of 102 hard-of-hearing children, how- 
ever, almost half of them had _ hard, 
coarse, and rough voices. Miss Hoff- 
mann questions whether it is advisable, 
with so much wrong formation of sounds 
in general, to incite the little hard-of- 
hearing children to sing. She gives her- 
self the following answer: 

“Many of the defects of the voice will 
disappear by right breathing. Every 
child can and must learn this. As for 
the rest, singing, for an hour twice every 
week or 10 minutes every day, even with 
bad sound formation, will do a child no 
more damage than continuous speaking 
with its improper voice production, es- 
pecially as there cannot be great expecta- 
tions with these children in regard to sing- 
ing. I would try it.” 

What is the opinion of the North 
American teachers about this? 


3. THE QUANTITY OF BREATH, ESPE- 
CIALLY OF THE DEAF AND DUMB 


The Hamburg teacher of the deaf, Mr. 
Alfred Schaer, has investigated the vital 
capacity of hard-of-hearing, deaf and 
dumb, and normal children by means of 
a spirometer. In 1913 he examined 61 
boys and 55 girls, pupils of the Hamburg 
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Institution for the Deaf (Vox, 1913, No. 
2), and came to the conclusion that— 

1. The breathing of the girls was con- 
siderably worse than that of the boys. 

2. During the school hours the breath- 
ing of the pupils grew noticeably worse. 

Inspired by these results, he extended 
his examinations to the normal children 
of some of the local public schools. In 
the meantime he examined also deaf- 
mutes of neighboring schools as well as 
the pupils of the local schools for the 
hard of hearing. He published his first 
results in Vox, 1913, No. 6, but not be- 
fore 1914 did he draw definite conclu- 
sions in his report at the First Inter- 
national Congress for Experimental Pho- 
netics, at Hamburg, according to which 
the examinations of 109 deaf-mutes and 
g2 hard-of-hearing children, as well as 
of 935 pupils of the Hamburg public 
schools, in regard to the degree of the 
vital capacity, proved his hitherto-obtained 
results, viz: 

1. That lack of speech training is hin- 
dering the growth or development of the 
lungs. 

2. That by the teaching of speech the 
muscles of the organs of breathing can be 
strengthened. : 

3. That by too extensive training of 
the lungs of the pupils instead of strength- 
ening show a weakening. To prevent any 
such damage to the lungs, it is advisable 
to give to beginners or new pupils at the 
most 18 hours per week and raise same 
gradually to 32 for boys and 30 for girls. 

Have American pedagogues made the 
same observations ? 


4. KINEMATOGRAPHY AND THE INSTRUC- 
TION OF THE DEAF 


The idea of photographing the move- 
ments of speech, to use them in the in- 
struction of the deaf, is not new. Felix 
Hément obtained in 1885 the aid of 
moment photography and Démény and 
Marey did the same in 1892. Gutzmann 
aimed in 1895 to produce a series of types 
of the different species of sound pictures 
by means of moment photography. Mari- 
chelle worked intensively in this field and 
reported on it in detail in 1902. Much 
has been written on this subject, mostly, 
however, to take the matter into con- 
sideration and to make a study of it. . 
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Since 1914 we have been trying to find 
out whether and to what extent the 
kinetograph can be used in the instruction 
of the deaf. In May, 1914, the above- 
named teacher of the deaf, Mr. Alfred 
Schaer, made experiments in this matter, 
which, however, were interrupted by the 
World War. Two years ago a committee 
of teachers of the local school for the 
deaf were able to proceed again with the 
experiments. In the phonetic labora- 
torium were prepared two test-films, the 
speech material of which was arranged as 
follows : 


1. Sentences with a meaning. 
(a) With gestures (expression). 
(b) Without gestures. 

. Words. 

. Meaningless groups of sounds. 

. Single sounds. 


& Ww bd 


They were spoken by a woman teacher 
of the deaf and a beardless man, who 
articulated pretty exactly. 

The films were reproduced before deaf- 
mutes and normal people. Mr. Jankow- 
ski, teacher of the local school for the 
hard of hearing, by order of the above- 
mentioned committee, has classified the 
results of these reproductions (viz., Vox, 
1921, No. 1) as follows: 


a. A group of 7 lip-readers, 4 deaf- 
mutes and 3 normal people, gave a total 
of 798 readings, 184, or 23.05 per cent, 
of which were read right; 60, or 7.52 
per cent, partly right, and 554, or 69.43 
per cent, wrong or not at all. 

b. From another group of only normal 
people inexperienced in lip-reading were 
given 43 records, with a total of 2,064 
readings; 700 of these, or 34 per cent, 
were right; 1,374, or 66 per cent, wrong. 


Considering that these films were the 
first trials in this field, and therefore sub- 
ject to many imperfections; also, that the 
readers for the greater part were totally 
inexperienced, the results may be called 
very satisfactory. 

Because of the high prices of materials, 
no other films for’ lip-reading have been 
made since. The question of the useful- 
ness of such films for the teaching of lip- 
reading to deaf-mutes, deafened and 
hard-of-hearing people, judging from 
the first trials, may be answered in the 


affirmative. For this purpose there would 
have to be prepared a whole series of 
films, containing all the exercises, meth- 
odically classified. This extensive ma- 
terial would also give to the examiner the 
possibility of solving many other prob- 
lems in regard to the instruction of the 
deaf. 

The above-described experiments, valu- 
able to us as a first trial, should be re- 
sumed, systematically and on a larger 
scale, as soon as the film prices have come 
down. Perhaps American teachers of 
the deaf and hard of hearing have an in- 
terest in the problem and have themselves 
made experiments having a_ practical 
value. A comparison of the results ob- 
tained in both countries would undoubt- 
edly be valuable and inspiring. 


5. THE HEARING TEST OF NORMAL AND 
HARD-OF-HEARING PEOPLE BY 
MEANS OF SPEECH 


Physiologists, psychologists, and spe- 
cialists have worked out very different 
methods for the so-called hearing tests. 
One made use of tuning-forks, watches, 
instruments, whispering, etc. Among the 
applied means are many very ingenious 
and practical. Considering, however, 
that in our daily intercourse with other 
people we depend on spoken language, it 
is easily understood that it is of great 
consequence to investigate whether and 
to what extent the hard of hearing are 
able to perceive spoken language. This 
will, therefore, be valuable as test ma- 
terial. 

Gutzmann stated that our common 
speech did not represent a reliable meter, 
as it was impossible for us to maintain in 
our speech the same tone, the same pitch, 
the same force, the same tempo. There- 
fore, in 1902 and 1908, Gutzmann recom- 
mended the phonograph to supply these 
four factors at all times in the same de- 
gree. He himself made the first experi- 
ments in this field. 

For this reason I made in 1916 two 
gramophone disks with different series of 
sounds to get a phonogram as speech 
acumeter. In selecting the test material, 
I kept to what Wolf (1871) and Gutz- 
mann (1912) had recommended. I chose 
29 sounds and syllables without a mean- 
ing and 21 with a meaning. The latter I 
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used when there was a question of sounds 
which the phonograph does not at all, or 
only indistinctly, record. I intended to 
find out whether the person we examined 
actually heard and understood or was 
merely guessing. 

For the same purpose many words were 
used only in sentences. 

My series of test material is: I, a; 2, 
au; 3, Baume; 4, ri; 5, 6 (as in Hohe) ; 
6, schmuri; 7, a; 8, haben; 9, ichle; 10, 
achtunddreissig; 11, “; 12, rujaha (ac- 
cent on a of ja); 13, Blatter; 14, mo (the 
same o as 5); 15, e (as in see); 16, 
neunundneunzig; 17, uch; 18, ei; 19, 0 
(as in pol); 20, Baume haben Blatter ; 
21, ui; 22, la; 23, richma; 24, Strasse; 
25, Anna; 26, i; 27, r; 28, schon; 29, 
drei; 30, mau; 31, je; 32, ich wohne in 
der Konigstrasse; 33, eum; 34, sch; 35, 
jaich; 36, scha; 37, kinder; 38, hachme; 
39, usch; 40, Konig; 41, mirsch; 42, 
wohne; 43, eu; 44, acht; 45, Ohr; 46, ha; 
47, laram (accent on a of ram); 48, ach 
(the ch not as in ich, but as in ach) ; 49, 
Anna Kinder sind schon (the s is pur- 
posely left out, because (1) it is not re- 
corded on the gramophone; (2) I wanted 
to state how many of the examined per- 
sons would hear it) ; 50 Tausendunddrei. 

I tested 48 men (17 to 60 years of age), 
41 women (17 to 51 years old), 1 pupil 
(boy) of 14 years, and 10 pupils (girls) 
10 to 15 years old; in all, 100 persons. 
All of the examined people have normal 
hearing and the greater part are from 
north Germany. 

My experiments (Passow - Schifer’s 
Beibrége, 1918, X, No. 4) gave the fol- 
lowing conclusions: : 


1. A phonogram offers the possibility 
of obtaining the four phonetic qualities 
of spoken language—tone, tempo, pitch, 
and force—as often as desired, in exactly 
the same way. 

2. A phonogram allows the use of 
speech as objective meter in acumetry. 

3. The partial deafness of the gramo- 
phone causes a somewhat imperfect repro- 
duction of spoken language. This, how- 


ever, is of little influence in acumetry, 
when the audibleness of the selected test 
material has once been proved by normal 
hearing persons and care is taken that in 
following examinations the same repro- 
ducer is always used in the same room, at 
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DIAGRAM I 


The Optimum contains test-sounds 100 per 
cent to 77 per cent of which were heard cor- 
rectly (from a, Anna, to eu). 

The Medium contains test-sounds 75 per 
cent to 47 per cent of which were heard cor- 
rectly (from schén to Anna(s) Kinder sind 
schon). 

The Pessimum contains test-sounds 27 per 
cent to 0 per cent of which were heard cor- 
rectly (from Blatter to eum). 


the same distance, and the same presenta- 
tion of test words and sounds. 

4. My phonogram, as it is, may be con- 
sidered an acumetrical medium, although 
it is especially made up for German- 
speaking people. 

5. To prepare an international phono- 
gram we need a selection of other series 
of suitable single vowels, diphthongs, and 
the tongue r. In this case there should 
be other requirements for the audibleness 
of the series than those of my phono- 
grams. I prepared such a phonogram in 
December, 1916, which is already multi- 
plied in the phonogram archives of the 
Hamburg phonetic laboratory. 

6. Of the 50 test-sounds only one-third 
were correctly reported. 

7. Of the 21 with a meaning, 64.5 per 
cent were reported correctly, 31. 5 per cent 
wrong, and 4 per cent not at all. Of the 
29 without a meaning, 43 per cent were 
correct, 48 per cent wrong, and 9 per 
cent not perceived. There are more 
wrong or not at all perceived sounds with 
the meaningless tests than with those 
with a meaning. 

8. Diagram 1 shows from medium to 
pessimum an increasing number of mean- 
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ingless test-sounds. In the optimum the 
number of meaningless tests is almost the 
same as those with a meaning, which re- 
sults from the fact that the meaningless 
tests here consist especially of single 
vowels and the tongue r, which are easily 
reproduced by a gramophone. 


g. Wolf (in 1871) and Gutzmann (in 
1912) recommend test-sounds without a 
meaning when the ability for hearing is 
examined by means of speech, as the 
tested person has to restrict /himself only 
to his hearing (Gutzmann’s Omission of 
the Eclectic Combination, 1908 and 1912). 
So far as my experiments are concerned, 
of 662 wrong reports of tests with a 
meaning, about 429 (64.7 per cent) with 
a meaning and 233 (35.3 per cent) mean- 
ingless; of 1,387 wrong reports of mean- 
ingless tests, about 548 (40 per cent) with 
meaning and about 839 (60 per cent) 
meaningless. It shows that meaningless 
tests are not unquestionable, which, more- 
over, agrees with Gutzmann’s experiences. 


10. All my experiments were made on 
normal. hearing people to get a reliable 
standard. Should you intend to use my 
phonogram and the graphical statistics 
obtained by me for the measurement of 
the ability of hearing regarding functional 
or somatic deficiency in hearing, in my 
opinion, you would have to proceed as 
follows: 


(a) The following record is made: 


Mame se as tees eres eo eth Sapam 
Place?-of: Bitlis. eee RO eS ae oes 
Bama Tes ess oe. cee es jE Ay Cues ee 
fy, ORE te eye eat op oi Peres 
Pits Pema eos oo be Roe ae be ee een 
RRS Boe ence ( RRMA REE E aS aera 
Pe 55 OG A: oc ee eeaes te 
ECR bs, cece sees GE CESh ee ec ews 
te TO as sess es na oP SESS 
Cs SRE eS lag OD TS oc hi cas 
AEE Se sks i4 ava eek CUE Sok cae ans 
ie! 3 ee SEED orcge sc See 
SS ean ge SE CIO) ck oko de ak Came 
MRSS yau oy KE en Pe sD ee ee ae 
CC 8 Fe Be eee es WEA gs iat, cage as 
A Teer eee SEA ons sheng ee 
ele a erate Pee Ser Ee sce Seennen 
FE tO ey occ ca wees Sy ORAS oo esa. Sa 
1a CARs ec, ee een SP Le has dias coe 
ie. a Regarlaneg arp AOD aks i cenute 
PPLE ie. 1 SRE Reaper eg ME EFF as eek 
EU Celta tints ME CIE) eee eee 
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LI | Sl att Bie AES GEA os bs ee, 
a CON ee as Be OM i ike 
28. SIRF wena nies os WINGS se: 
RS AGEs usecase sur. RB aia A saucdaes 
OM AIET i issinis ear D AFF csceivir. inttes 
a5 tise see: SO: (OO Sass oc chee 


The figures between parentheses indi- 
cate the percentage of the particular test- 
sounds as indicated on diagram 7; they 
are useful for a quick entering of the an- 
swers. (See further under c.) 


(b) All patients must always be ex- 
amined by using the same reproducing 
gramophone, with the same speed, in the 
same room, at the same distance (4 
meters), even as the patient writes the 
answers himself or repeats what he heard. 


(c) All results obtained in this way 
prove to be of value only when illustrated 
by a graph, for which the same blanks 
should be used (see diagrams 2 and 3, 
which are similar to diagram 1 except 
three columns, which contain: 


I. 50 squares for the entry of the 
wrong answers; 


II. 50 squares for sounds not under- 
stood by patient; 

III. 50 squares containing the entire 
test material for quick over- 
sight). 


Underneath the diagram is room left 
for information about the patient, for 
the entry of explanatory remarks regard- 
ing incorrectly repeated test-sounds, as it 
is very important to know to what extent 
the patient’s hearing was unable to dis- 
tinguish the sounds. Those blanks can 
be made so that they can easily be bound 
with the papers regarding the patient. 

(d) Two examples (diagrams 2 and 3) 
illustrate the use of such a diagram for 
the examination of the ability of hearing 
of a person with an excellent and of one 
with a deficient organ of hearing: 

K. is very intelligent and has excellent 
hearing. It is no wonder that he hears 
the Optimum; the quality of his hearing 
is particularly significant regarding his 
results with the Medium (only two wrong 
answers) and to the Pessimum (only four 
wrong answers and two test-sounds with- 
out any report). 
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DIAGRAM 2 


K., lawyer, with normal hearing, has heard 
the 50 test-sounds at a distance of four meters 
with both ears only once. 

He reported correctly: 

Of the Optimum........... 
Of the Medium..:.......;. 
Of the Pessimum.......... 
Wrong reports: We (for je), 


100 per cent, 
86 per cent. 
68 per cent. 
Anna Kinder 


singt schén (for Anna Kinder sind schon), 
Laran (for laram), ring (for ri), jei (for 
jaich), eune (for eum). 


R. is slow, dull, and has had running 
ears since childhood. Objective examina- 
tion of the ears shows: 

Left: total loss of tympanum; pus, 
residues of former abscess of the middle 
ear. Right: tympanum very dull and 
catarrh of the auditory duct. The patient 
does not make any effort to understand 
or to guess; in case he does not hear very 
distinctly, he does not care any longer for 
it. He heard the phonogram only with 
his right ear. A glance at the divisions 
which represent the Optimum suffice to 
give an idea of his low ability of hearing. 
No wonder, seeing the great many dots 
in the divisions representing the Medium 
and the Pessimum. 

(e) The number of marks in the di- 
vision of the Medium, and especially in 
that of the Pessimum, is a standard for 
the estimation of the ability of hearing 
based upon my results. The hearing of 
the Pessimum represents the Optimum 
with regard to the examined person. 

1. The two cases above mentioned can 
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DIAGRAM 3 


diseased ears, has heard the 50 
four meters with his 


R., farmer, 
tests at a distance of 
right ear only once. 

He reported correctly: 

Of the Optimum........... 
Of the Medium............ 8 per cent. 
Of the Pessimum.......... II per cent. 

Wrong reports: Le (for je), 3 (for 1,003), 
1 (for ei), Anna (for Anna Kinder sind 
schon), u (for uch). 


47 per cent. 


serve only as suggestive trials. In order 
that my results may be of value to the ear 
specialist, many systematic experiments 
ought to be made in respect to the clinical 
results. It will take me, alas! a very long 
time before I shall be able to bring such 
experiments to a close. 

An acumetrical phonogram should 
not set aside or take the place of the 
heretofore-used means for examining the 
ability of hearing (tuning-forks, watch, 
whispering, etc.), but only complete them. 

Preparing phonograms such as mine is 
not very difficult, and acumetrical ex- 
aminations of speech are very interesting 
and practically of inestimable value. My 
request to the American educational 
specialists is to make experiments such as 
mine and to report their results. My 
belief is that teachers of the hard of hear- 
ing will take special interest in the ques- 
tion, for an acumetrical speech phono- 
gram gives them an indisputable measure 
for the progress of their pupils; one ex- 
amination at the beginning and one at the 
end of the exercises will be enough. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE ROMANCE OF THE TELEPHONE 


No living man has made so close a 
study of the life of the great inventor, 
Alexander Graham Bell, and of his serv- 
ices to humanity as has Fred De Land, 
author of “Dumb No Longer, or The 
Romance of the Telephone.” 

The story told in the pages of this book, 
describing early conditions influencing the 
education of the deaf, and the fascinating 
way in which the inventor’s knowledge 
of speech technicalities and interest in the 
deaf affected the development of his 
wonderful instrument, make the volume 
of absorbing interest to the general pub- 
lic and especially to readers of THE 
VoLtTa REVIEW. 

In some of the normal classes for teach- 
ers of deaf children the study of Mr. De 
Land’s book is part of the course. There 
is no doubt that it is a valuable addition 
to any library, and that it contributes a 
vast fund of information, such as is not 
to be obtained from any other one source, 
for those interested in the problems of 
deafness. 

The volume was published by the Volta 
Bureau and is advertised elsewhere in 
this issue. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


Doubtless many of our readers do not 
know of the large number of valuable 
books for sale by the Volta Bureau. In 
order that they may avail themselves of 
the opportunity to secure these volumes, 
a catalogue and price-list has been pre- 
pared and may be found in the advertis- 
ing pages of this issue. Many of the 
books listed are not obtainable elsewhere, 
and when the Volta Bureau’s supply is ex- 
hausted will not be purchasable anywhere. 
In order to be sure of securing needed 
volumes, it would be well to order at once. 


A NEW SORT OF SCHOOL 


A venture that is being made in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., will be of interest throughout 
this country to those who are watching 
the progress of the teaching of lip-reading 
to the deafened. 

A dozen or more specialists of that city 
have bound themselves together for the 
practise of group medicine, and, realizing 
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the value of lip-reading in reconstructing 
the lives of many of their patients, have 
made arrangements for a school to be 
conducted in their clinic. 

Miss Elizabeth G. De Lany, an ex- 
perienced teacher with normal training in 
two of the leading methods, has been 
engaged to direct the undertaking, and it 
seems extremely probable that a most 
helpful school will result. If otologists 
in many other cities can be brought by 
the success of this experiment to recog- 
nize the value of speech-reading and to 
promote it, a great step in the cause of 
the deaf will have been taken. 


THE TRASK PRIZE CONTEST 


Contestants for the prizes offered by 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask for stories or 
playlets are beginning to enter the lists, 
and manuscripts, carefully prepared in 
accordance with the rules, have already 
been received at the Volta Bureau. It is 
hoped that many of our readers will par- 
ticipate, and thus add their testimony to 
the wonderful helpfulness of the art of 
reading speech. 

The rules of the contest follow: 

1. The story or playlet must be a 
strong testimonial to the value of lip- 
reading. 

2. Its length must be 4,000 words or 
less. 

3. It must be typewritten on one side 
of the paper. 

4. It must be received at the Volta 
Bureau on or before October 15, 1921. 

5. No name must be attached, but the 
paper must be signed by a nom de plume, 
or “key.” The author’s name and ad- 
dress must accompany the MSS. in a 
sealed envelope bearing the nom de plume, 
or “key.” 

6. The hearing of all contestants must 
be below normal. 

7. No paper will be returned. 

8. THe Votta Review may publish 
any or all papers submitted. 

Prises—First prize, $25.00; second 
prize, $15.00; third prize, $10.00. 

Judges —-Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie and 
Miss Rose Kinzie have kindly consented 
to assist Mrs. Trask in judging the 
papers. 











HOW A DEAF CHILD WAS TAUGHT SPEECH-READING 


AND SPEECH * 
By MARY HILLIARD BICKLER 


(Continued from the August number) 


NOVEMBER 20. 


DraR Marcety: The weather has been 
ideal lately and we have been taking every 
advantage of it. We take long walks 
into the woods, and what a lot of things 
the woods afford for the cultivation of 
sight. As we walk along, I point out to 
the children every bird, insect, or flower 
that I see, and in each and every one we 
find something of interest. It is interest- 
ing to watch how the children themselves 
begin to see things. Mamie tugs at my 
skirt to have me look at a blue-jay, while 
Helen brings me a leaf that has just be- 
gun to turn. 

Yesterday we all got up at 6.30 
and went to the woods for breakfast. 
It was cool enough for sweaters, and the 
big fire that Martin made to boil our 
coffee felt very comfortable. When 
the fire had died down some, we raked a 
few coals together and each one cooked 
his own bacon on the end of a long stick. 
We had to rescue Mamie’s and Helen’s 
from the ashes several times, and I'll ad- 
mit that their pieces were not very appe- 
tizing looking when they were done, but 
the children enjoyed them better than if 
they had been cooked on a stove. Such 
appetites as they do have when we are 
picnicking, and how grown-up they feel 
to have their cups of milk flavored with 
coffee, this being a picnic privilege. 

Did you ever play with acorns when 
you were a child? If you haven't you 
have missed something. Yesterday we 
found so many different kinds. We 
picked up dozens and dozens of them 
and put them into a pile, and then 
we assorted them. The brown ones 
were our horses, the green ones our 
cows, and the tiny ones our pigs 
and chickens. We made fences of rock, 





* This valuable article appeared in THE VorrTa 
Review, July to November, 1917. Its republica- 
tion in pamphlet form for distribution among 
mothers and teachers of young deaf children is 
made possible by a recent gift—the William 
John III Memorial Fund. 
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and into each yard we put some of our 
animals. The children planted trees, 
gathered grass forthe horses and cows to 
eat, while I stuck the acorn cups into the 
ground and filled them with water for 
troughs. While playing this game | 
would say “horses” to Mamie, and she 
would point to the yard where the brown 
acorns were. Then I would say “cows,” 
or “chickens,” or “pigs,” and she would 
point to the yard containing the group of 
animals I mentioned. When we went 
home we took our animals with us, and 
today the sand-pile has been turned into 
a farm-yard. 

We bought a large turkey for Thanks- 
giving and the children are very much 
interested in it. I have assigned them the 
job of feeding and watering it daily. I 
wish you could be here to help us eat it. 

Tell Mr. Dale that Mamie understands, 
“Do you want to go and skate?” and is 
always happy when I ask her if she 
wants to do that. 


NOVEMBER 206. 


Dear Marcey: It has been two weeks 
since I wrote you about Mamie’s speech- 
work, and I think we have accomplished 
a great deal in that time, although it may 
not seem so to you. I was a little re- 
luctant about writing you that I had 
started on her speech, for fear you might 
be a little discouraged if Mamie did not 
begin to talk soon. But, Margey, I do not 
want Mamie to learn to speak the name 
of a single thing until the syllables I am 
giving her are mastered, so that she can 
speak them correctly and with the rapid- 
ity of ordinary speech. I shall keep on 
with these drills for a long time, so do 
not expect any real words until I write 
you about them. The syllable drills 
which I am using for Mamie were 
arranged by Miss Josephine Avondino, 
one of our foremost teachers of speech. 

After we had practised several days on 
the continuous “a(r)” (ah), we gradually 
shortened it to the length of the “a(r)” 
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(ah) in our natural speech. Then when 
I felt she was sure of that I had her com- 
bine the “f” and “a(r),” repeating after 
me, “far, far, far,” slowly at first, until 
now she can say “far, far, far” with nat- 
ural speech rapidity. While we have been 
working on “far, far, far,” Mamie has 
learned some more single sounds. She 
can say “oo,” “k,” “aw,” and we are 
working toward “sh.” 

Next Thursday is Thanksgiving and 
we have invited Martin’s mother, sister, 
and brothers, with their children, here for 
dinner. ‘There will be fourteen at the 
table. Mamie and Helen are coloring pic- 
tures of turkeys for place-cards. Several 
days ago they colored pumpkins and cut 
them out, and I wrote on the back of 
them an invitation to each household, and 
Mamie and Helen themselves delivered 
them. There are five children coming 
and dolls are being dressed in their best 
clothes and the play-room is being put in 
special order for the gala day. 

I'll inclose a place card for Florence. 
Tell her Mamie colored it by herself. 


DECEMBER I. 

Dear Marcey: Yesterday was, indeed, 
a big Thanksgiving Day for us. The chil- 
dren were thoroughly tired out at night 
and went to bed with the chickens. I am 
tired, too; but I am not sure I wrote you 
about the ear-training I have begun with 
Mamie, and feel that I ought not to post- 
pone writing about it another day. 

I began Mamie’s ear-training after she 
had been here a few days and had become 
accustomed to her surroundings. To be- 
gin with, I used a shrill whistle, which I 
would blow behind her several times, and 
I noticed that she could hear it, but did 
not seem to like it. I used the whistle 
and different bells for a while, and then 
I began using my voice, speaking into a 
mailing tube which I held to Mamie’s 
ear. I would say “bububu” and she 
would repeat it after me. As soon as she 
had learned to say “a(r),” I said “a(r)” 
into the tube, and before long she could 
distinguish between the two. Now that 
we have learned to say “aw” and “oo,” I 
am using them in the ear-training. She 
can recognize “aw,” but “oo” is more dif- 
ficult to hear; so it will take more prac- 
tise before she is able to recognize that 
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without hesitating. I intend to leave off 
using the mailing tube as soon as she can 
understand sounds through her ears with- 
out it. 

The cultivation of the hearing has a 
very important effect on the voice. The 
more keenly the hearing is cultivated, the 
more natural the voice becomes. I no- 
ticed that Mamie’s “a(r)” is much more 
natural now, since she has begun to hear it. 

I am glad you were so pleased with the 
literature which the Volta Bureau sent, 
and I know you will always enjoy THE 
Vota REVIEW. 

Tell Florence Mamie liked her doll 
dress very much and it has been given a 
special drawer in the doll’s dresser. 


DECEMBER 3. 

DraR Marcey: As you ask my advice 
about Mamie’s coming home for Christ- 
mas, I am going to tell you frankly just 
how I feel. I know it would mean a 
great deal to all of you to have her there 
for Christmas, but I do not think it best 
for her. She would have to take that 
long, hard trip, going and returning, 
which, in addition to the time spent at 
home, would amount to about three 
weeks. At this stage of her training the 
loss of that much time would, I think, be 
detrimental to her ;and, Margey, it would 
be a great deal harder for you to part 
with her again than it would for you to 
spend Christmas without her. However, 
you and Mr. Dale decide what you think 
it best for you to do and Ishall be guided 
accordingly. : 

Mamie and Helen have already im- 
bibed the Christmas spirit. “Santa Claus” 
has been learned from lip-reading, and a 
very lifelike picture of him adorns our 
chart. The calendar, too, has a picture 
of “Old Santa” pasted on the 25th. 
Mamie is improving encouraginglyin her 
speech-work. When I say, “Mamie, say 
‘far far far,’” she starts out “far far 
far,” “faw, faw, faw,”’ “foo foo foo,” just 
as rapidly and smoothly as I could wish. 
She can say “par par par,” “paw paw 
paw,” “poo poo poo”; also “tar tar tar,” 
“thar thar thar,” and “kar kar kar”; but 
I have not tried “aw” and “oo” with “t,” 
“th,” nor “k.” She is beginning to make 
“sh” nicely, and we have started the first 
steps toward “ee.” 
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Margey, let me know just as soon as 
you and Mr. Dale decide about Mamie’s 
Christmas, as I am anxious to make my 
plans for the children in case Mamie is 
to be here. 


DECEMBER 9. 

Dear Marcey: Day before yesterday 
we started the piano-work, and Mamie is 
delighted with the first step. This use 
of the piano for speech-teaching is com- 
paratively a new phase of the work, and 
I have been very much pleased with what 
I have seen accomplished in this line. I 
shall explain some of it now, so that you 
will be able to understand the first few 
steps. 

The piano is divided into three regis- 
ters—lower, middle, and high. The lower 
one is named “do” (doe), the middle 
“far,” and the upper “see.” <A chord is 
played in the lower register, and the 
child sees it played and feels the vibra- 
tion of that chord. Then a chord is 
played in the upper register, and the chiid 
sees that one played and feels that vibra- 
tion. Then the child is asked to try and 
tell which register is played by means of 
touch only. When “do” and “see” can 
be recognized in this way, a chord in the 
middle register—“far”’—is struck, and 
the drill then continues on these until the 
child’s perfectly familiar with all vibra- 
tions. Later, several chords can be rec- 
ognized and changes in the register made, 
as “do do, see, far.” The child will be 
able to. recognize the different registers 
and be able to tell the number of times 
each is used. 

With Mamie I am able to give only 
the most elementary step. I let her see 
and feel while I played the chord in the 
“do” register. Then I had her turn so 
that she could not see me, but kept her 
hand on the piano while I played a chord 
in the “do” register. I then had her look 
around and tell me which I had played. 
She cannot name the registers yet, as her 
speech-work is not that far advanced; 
but instead I let her point to the part of 
the piano used, and she can distinguish 
“do” and “see,” and I expect to try “far” 
with her today. 

Mr. Dale’s letter has just come, saying 
that Mamie is to be here for Christmas. 
I feel, Margey, that you are doing the 
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right thing by her, and I’m glad that you 
both agree with me. 

This letter will probably reach you a 
day or so before you send the box, so I 
am offering a suggestion, namely, that 
the things you want Santa Claus to bring 
her had best be sent in a box addressed 
to me, and the presents from you and the 
children be sent in a box addressed to 
Mamie. Then she will have the pleasure 
of opening her box from home all by 
herself. If there is anything that you 
would prefer that I get here,let me know. 


DECEMBER I6. 


Dear Marcry: The way a little tot 
will upset the plans of grown folks! And 
yet the grown-ups are often so delighted. 
Since last week I’ve been working on 
“taw,” “kaw,” and “thaw,” and yester- 
day I decided to try “oo” with “t,” so I 
said “too” to Mamie, and she said “too” 
after me, and then her little face bright- 
ened up, and with a quizzical expression 
she grabbed curl No. 2 and said “too,” 
whereupon I laughed and nodded my 
head and said, “Yes, two.” So you see 
she got her first word herself before I 
really meant her to. I know that from 
now on she will be on the lookout for 
words, and when in the syllable drills she 
says words correctly I shall tell her what 
they are. 

I often have the children in the neigh- 
borhood, when they are over here play- 
ing, name the objects on Mamie’s chart 
and let her point to them. This gives her 
an opportunity to read different lips. 

I am sending a package to you from 
Mamie. She wrapped the different things 
up herself, and even did the tying. The 
little Santa Claus she colored and cut out 
herself, but I helped her clasp the differ- 
ent parts together with the little brass 
clips. She and Helen were helping me 
shell pecans and they wanted-to put some 
into a little box for Florence. I let them 
send some, and Martin is having a sack 
of unshelled ones sent to you by express. 
The package I am sending by parcel post. 


DECEMBER 22. 
My Dear Marcty: The boxes have 
come! The children were down town 
when the expressman came, so I had a 
splendid opportunity of seeing just what 
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old Santa is to bring Mamie. Everything 
was in perfect condition in the box ad- 
dressed to me, and I have the different 
articles on a shelf awaiting the eventful 
night. I did not, of course, open Ma- 
mie’s box, as I want her to do that her- 
self on Christmas morning. 

When the children returned from town 
this afternoon, Mamie had two red can- 
dles which she had bought and of: which 
she is very proud. She came running to 
me, saying “two,” “two,” and showing 
me the candles. In fact, she never misses 
an opportunity to use “two.” 

3efore the children went to town, 
Mamie kept on saying “ar,” “ar,” and I 
did not know what she meant until Helen 
said she wanted to know if they were 
going on the car; so I stopped what I 
was doing and had Mamie say “kar,” and 
then showed her a picture of a car and 
told .her that was a “kar.” She started 
off to town, saying “kar,” “kar,” just as 
happy as could be. Martin took them, 
and, among other things, they bought a 
present for me; and now, quite naturally, 
they are almost bursting with their se- 
cret. 

Tomorrow afternoon we are going 
Christmas - tree hunting. The children 
are to go along and will help in the selec- 
tion. Our custom is to go out into the 
woods a mile or two and cut the size and 
kind of cedar tree we wish. Martin car- 
ries the tree home over his shoulder, and 
the rest of the party carry moss, mistle- 
toe, red berries, and evergreens. I feel 
certain Mamie wil! thoroughly enjoy this 
outing. Tomorrow night, after the chil- 
dren have gone to bed, the tree will be 
put up in the living-room, ready for old 
Santa to decorate when he brings the 
toys. 

With our love and very best wishes 
for a merry, merry Christmas for each 
of you from each of us. 


THE NicHt AFTER CHRISTMAS. 


My Dearest Marcey: How can I ever 
collect my thoughts after so much ex- 
citement and fun? Christmas Eve, after 
the children had hung up their stockings 
and were safely tucked into bed and 
asleep, Martin and I began our roles as 
Mr. and Mrs. Kris Kringle. 

We decorated the tree first, and then 
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began arranging the toys and filling the 
stockings. We put candy and nuts into 
the stockings, besides one or two small 
articles which we knewthe children would 
enjoy finding there. Then we hung a 
small red-and-white candy walking-stick 
on each stocking. We put the doll 
which you sent for Mamie into the doll- 
buggy and placed it on her side of the 
fireplace. Then around that we arranged 
the books, sewing-cards, and paint-box. 
On Helen’s side was a doll in‘a small, 
white chair, a trunk filled with clothes and 
some books, and a bell for her tricycle. 

After everything was arranged, Martin 
lit the candles on the tree and we stood 
back to survey our handiwork. We de- 
cided that everything was as it should be; 
so, after blowing out the candles, we left 
the two dollies peacefully waiting for 
their new mistresses. 

3oth children were awake by 6.30 and 
wanted to rush into the living-room ; but 
I insisted that kimonos and slippers be 
put on first, for I had to find some ex- 
cuse so Martin would have time to light 
the tree. When it was ready, we rushed 
into the pretty room, and the children, 
when they saw the tree and their toys, 
just stood bewildered. And then, realiz- 
ing that the things were theirs, they 
rushed over for the dolls. Mamie held 
hers up for me to see, and I said, “A 
doll,” and she nodded her little head and 
smiled and began rummaging around to 
see the rest of her things. 

It was almost impossible to get the 
children away from their things long 
enough to dress them for breakfast. But 
when that feat was finally accomplished, 
we went in to breakfast. Martin and the 
children had slipped in before me and 
had put their secret at my place. It was 
a lovely sewing-basket appropriately fur- 
nished, and a gold thimble from the two 
little girls. 

Helen and Mamie jumped up and 
down with excitement as I unwrapped 
the secret package. However, Mamie 
was so afraid I would fail to see 
the box with the thimble in it that she 
put her little hand into the basket as soon 
as I lifted the top and handed me the 
box. I read the card, “From Helen and 
Mamie,” and as I read the names Mamie 
pointed to Helen and then to herself. 
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After breakfast I gave Mamie her box 
from home, and told her it was from 
“Father, Mother, Florence, George, and 
Charles.” She understood immediately 
and began opening it. As she took out 
each little package, I told her whom it 
was from, and I named the object each 
contained. 

The first package was the one con- 
taining the doll shoes, and Mamie was 
delighted as she held them up, and said, 
“Two.” The other things she was very 
happy over, also, and when she came to 
the little package with Helen’s name on 
it, I said, “That is for Helen,” and she 
pointed to her, and I nodded my head 
and said, “Yes,” and she handed the little 
box to Helen. I saw the other little box 
just like it, so I told her that it was for 
her, and she opened it, and both children 
were so happy over the little bracelets. 
Thank you so much for sending Helen 
one. It is very pretty, and I know she 
will get a great deal of pleasure out of 
wearing it. 

Martin gave each of the children a 
small pocket-book and I gave them each 
a play-lady dress. I made the dresses 
myself, and tried to pattern them as 
grown-up looking as possible. They 
seemed to like them very much and have 
had them on almost all day today. I 
made them because the children enjoy 
dressing up in long dresses so much, and 
they always have a hard time finding 
something to wear. 

I have given Mamie the words “brace- 
let,” “doll-buggy,” “work-basket,” “thim- 
ble,” and “pocket-book” from lip-reading 
today, but she will have to have more 
drill on them before she can remember 
all. I intended giving her only one or 
two today, but she pointed to the differ- 
ent things, so to please her I gave them 
all to her. 

I hope your Christmas was as pleasant 
as ours was, and that dear old Santa 
Claus remembered you all. 

With lots of love and best wishes for 
a happy New Year for each of you. 


JANUARY 4. 
DraR Marcry: New Year’s Day we 
were invited to dinner with some friends 
of ours, and Mamie was the center of at- 
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traction at the table. Our hosts were. 
amazed that she could understand the 
names of so many things at the table. 
The two forks and two spoons at each 
place gave her opportunity to use her 
“two” many times. 

She has at last gotten “sh” and I am 
proud of her. This sound is hard for a 
little tot, and that is why I have gone so 
slowly with it. I did not want her to 
know that she was really working, but 
that is exactly what she has been doing. 
However, it has been done so gradually 
that it has not been tiring for her. 

All hard work is worthy of reward,and 
Mamie has received hers, for she has 
added another word to her vocabulary. 
Her latest word is “shoe.” When she 
could get “sh,” we practised “shar shar 
shar,” “shaw shaw shaw,” and then we 
added “shoo shoo shoo.” Helen was 
standing near at the time and said to 
Mamie, “Shoe,” and pointed down to her 
shoe. I really wanted to see if Mamie 
would think of it herself, and I am sure 
she would have, but Helen was so anxious 
to tell her that it was out before I could 
stop the proceedings. 

I wish you could peep in some time and 
see the two children drilling each other 
on the syllables Mamie has already been 
taught. Sometimes Mamie has Helen 
say them after her, and then Helen will 
have Mamie say what she says. I am so 
glad that this amuses them, as it gives 
such good practise in lip-reading, as well 
as speech. Mamie has to read Helen’s 
lips in order to know what to say. 


JANUARY I5. 

Dear Marcey: We are having the 
coldest weather of the winter now. A 
terrible “norther” is blowing, and you 
well know from past experiences what a 
real Texas “norther” means. 

The children have been in the house 
most of the day, so this afternoon we 
bundled up and went for a short walk of 
three blocks; but the three of us were 
glad to get back into the house, as it was 
too cold and windy for an enjoyable 
walk. 

Upon our return I was at my wits’ end 
trying to think of some amusement for 
the children, so I decided we would cook. 
Helen has a little alcohol stove which was 
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given her last year. I put it away, for at 
that time she was too young to play with 
it without having an older person with 
her. In truth, I had forgotten it until 
last week, when cleaning out my store- 
room I found it. There was great re- 
joicing this afternoon when I brought it 
out. I filled the tank with alcohol, and 
when it was lit Mamie could hardly be- 
lieve her eyes. I gave her a pan and 
said, “Please get me some water,” and 
without hesitating off she ran to get 
some. Then I gave her a cup and said, 
“Please get me some tea.” She has never 
had “tea,” so she did not know what I 
meant; but Helen took her into the 
kitchen and showed her and she came 
back with some tea. Frequently I tell 
her to do things, even though I know she 
will not understand, and when she does 
not some of us show her each time and 
repeat it until she does understand. 

I have started work on her final con- 
sonants. We had “arf arf arf” first, and 
when this was mastered perfectly, we 
took “arp arp arp,” followed by “arth 
arth arth.” Just at present we are work- 
ing on “art art art” and “ark ark ark.” 
As these seem difficult for Mamie to say 
quickly, we shall practise on them a great 
deal before we take up “aw” and “oo” 
with the final consonants. 

Our music-work is getting along nicely 
Mamie can understand three vibrations, 
do, far, and see, and any one of them 
given twice with a third, as do, do, see, 
or far, far, do, or see, see, far. She 
points twice to the register that is used 
twice. Though she cannot hear it, Ma- 
mie is always so interested whenever I 
sit down to the piano to play. -I often 
count for her when I play something in 
3/4 time. I accent the first beat strongly, 
and say “one” (emphatically), “two,” 
“three,” “one” (emphatically), “two,” 
“three.” As is her custom, she keeps her 
hand on the piano and thoroughly enjoys 
every moment of it, including Helen’s 
counting. When she is far enough ad- 
vanced for this rhythm work, I believe it 
will be very easy for her to grasp after 
watching me count to the different times. 
I’m using only the 3/4 time now, but 
later will bring in 2/4, 4/4, and 6/8 time. 


JANUARY I9. 

Dear Marcey: I failed to mention ear- 
training in my last letter, but intended 
telling you that Mamie could recognize 
“oo” through her ears. At first I had to 
give it much louder than I did “ar,” 
“aw,” and bububu”; but last week I be- 
gan gradually softening my voice until it 
was the same as I used with the other 
sounds. 

You, no doubt, remember my writ- 
ing you before Christmas that I had 
started work toward “ee.” We have been 
working on it off and on. I had to be 
very careful and go slowly, as Mamie 
had a tendency to strain the muscles of 
the throat and face whenever she at- 
tempted it, and of course it would not do 
to force it. While we have been work- 
ing on it, I have been giving it to her 
through her ears, and I feel that her 
hearing has helped her out wonderfully 
with this sound. She says it now with 
as much ease as she does her other 
sounds. The only consonant I have com- 
bined with it is “f,” and her “fee” is even 
better than I had anticipated. I say to 
her, “Mamie, say far far far,” and she 
begins and says “far far far, faw faw 
faw, foo foo foo, fee fee fee,” just as 
smoothly and rapidly as I say it. 

I notice such an improvement in the 
way Mamie takes these syllables now. 
She reads them from my lips so much 
more readily, and she imitates me so well 
in the gymnastics of the tongue. 

During the time we were working on 
“ee,” I gave her three sounds which were 
easy for her—‘“wh,” “w,” and “v.” We 
shall be using these in combination with 
“ar,” “aw,” “oo,” and “ee” before long. 

Mamie was very much pleased with 
the blue stationery your letter of yester- 
day was written on. She carried her 
letter around all day, and made several 
attempts to say “blue” while holding it 
up admiringly. I am glad you write to 
her so often, as she enjoys having the 
postman give her a letter. I try to ex- 
plain them to her with pictures, and then 
I always say, “Mother and father love 
you, and Florence, Charles, and George 
love you.” I showed her what I meant 
by “love you” by hugging her, and she is 
so happy when I read that out of your 
letter. 
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JANUARY 20. 


Dear Marcey: I am so interested in 
the syllables, and Mamie and I do so 
much of this work that I often catch my- 
self saying them over and over. I am 
surprised that I haven’t written you a 
letter something like this: “Far far far, 
taw taw taw, shar shar shar.” And I 
could add “ mar mar mar” and “nar nar 
nar,” too, for Mamie has gotten these 
also. I gave her “m” and “n” last week 
and “1” this week. She is always anxious 
for me to combine “ar,” “aw,” “oo,” and 
“ee” with every new sound that she 
learns, and she has learned these vowels 
so thoroughly and says them with such 
ease that I am able to give her the com- 
binations as soon as she learns a new 
consonant. 

In drilling on the final consonants with 
“ar,” as “arf,” “arp,” “arth,” I gave her 
“arm arm arm,” and then pointed to her 
arm and said to her, “Arm,” and she said 
“Arm” after me in such a proud way; 
and, quick as a flash, she touched one 
arm and then the other and said, “Two 
arm.” I patted her on the back, for I 
thought that was very smart, and I had 
her look at me very closely and I touched 
one of her arms and said, “One arm,” 
and then I touched both her arms and 
said, “Two arms,” and I emphasized the 
s and she tried to imitate me, but as she 
has not learned s she did not get it cor- 
rectly ; but she saw there was a difference 
between “arm” and “arms.” Then I had 
her look at my lips, and, pointing to my- 
self, I said, “I have two arms”; and, 
pointing to her, I said, “You have two 
arms’; and, pointing to Helen, I said, 
“Helen has two arms.” Then I got out a 
picture of a fish and I said, “A fish has 
no arms.” 

The morning paper happened to have 
a picture of a soldier with only one 
arm, so I showed Mamie the picture 
and said, ‘““This man has one arm,” and 
she shook her head slowly from side to 
side with a very sober expression on her 
little face. I spoke these sentences to 
her, because my aim is to have her read 
connected language from the lips, and I 
feel that whenever I can get in a sentence 
that will illustrate a word which she 
knows, the more interested she will be- 
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come in trying to read connected lan- 
guage from the lips. 

This morning she was playing with the 
dog and he, being a well-mannered dog, 
wanted to shake hands with her. She 
took his paw and, attracting my atten- 
tion, she held up the dog’s paw and said, 
“Arm?” in a questioning way. I said, 
“No; paw,” and I was so glad she had 
been drilled on “paw,” for she said it 
right away. 

The weather has been much milder this 
week and the children have gotten out of 
doors a great deal. They feel so much 
better and eat and sleep better when they 
can play out of doors during the day. 

(To be continued in October) 





EMPLOYMENT 


The following is the seventh occupational 
study to appear in the Bulletin Board. Occu- 
pations and professions. studied are those that 
offer opportunities to the hard of hearing, and 
are being successfully followed. 

In presenting these studies, it is not the in- 
tention to convey the idea that any hard-of- 
hearing person may qualify in any of the occu- 
pations outlined because another hard-of-hear- 
ing person has. Degree of deafness, lip-read- 
ing. ability, previous experience, etc., are de- 
termining factors to be considered by the 
vocational adviser or the person making his 
own selection. 

FILING AND INDEXING 


Description: The file clerk files letters, pa- 
pers, documents, etc., and finds such records 
promptly when needed. A course in filing in- 
cludes a study of the standard systems of fil- 
ing and a comparison of methods and advan- 
tages of different types of files. The organiza- 
tion and equipment of a filing department and 
problems of daily routine are presented, ana- 
lyzed, and studied. A _ well-designed course 
also includes an introduction to and study of 
trade journals, government documents, and 
other publications incident to business. 
Demonstration and practical filing are included 
in the course. 

Qualifications: A good memory and a mind 
for detail. Accuracy and alertness. General 
office experience or library work is an asset. 
Filing is more generally a woman’s profession. 

Schooling: A grammar school education, 
preferably high-school graduate. College 
training is conducive to wider opportunities 
and rapid promotion. Standard courses in 
filing vary from three months to one year. 

Remuneration and Demand: File clerks are 
in constant demand. Opportunities are de- 
veloping rapidly and big business offers im- 
portant positions to well educated, trained wo- 
men, Salaries range from $18 a week to $2,400 
a year, according to experience, education, and 
responsibility—“The Bulletin Board,” Chicago 
League for the Hard of Hearing. 























FAIR-CHANCE COLUMN 


IS YOUR SCHOOL REPRESENTED 
IN THE FAIR-CHANCE 
COLUMN? 


Column “D,” in the annual statistics 
published by the American Annals of the 
Deaf, slipped in so quietly in January, 
1919, that very few persons even noticed 
it. At least two “old stagers” to whom, 
in 1920, I mentioned this column had not 
even seen it, or if they had seen it had 
not grasped its significance. 

This is the column that shows how 
many pupils there are in your school in 
communicating with whom “the sign 
language and the manual alphabet are 
never used by any employee.” 

It is tremendously significant, and any 
head of a school for the deaf who fails 
to grasp the fact that the time is rapidly 
coming when it will be impossible to 
“camouflage” (blessed euphemistic word ) 
the oral work done in combined schools, 
as at present usually organized, and lead 
the public into thinking that it is done by 
the oral method will find that the public 
has had its eyes opened, and that this 
opening of the eyes will lead to the open- 
ing of the door and the polite bowing out 
of that principal or superintendent. That 
has occurred already, and it will occur 
again unless heed is paid to the “writing 
on the wall.” 

What can the combined schools do 
about it? They can remain combined, 
but cease to be commingled. In other 
words, they may as well establish segre- 
gated oral departments with a good grace 
and of their own initiative. 

Little by little the leaven of the oral 
method, not merely oral instruction, 
which is the camouflaged manual method, 
is penetrating the American brain, and 
the parents, the boards of education, and 
even the legislators are beginning to see 
clearly where the road to ultimate im- 
provement lies. 

Is your school represented, Mr. Prin- 
cipal or Mr. Superintendent, in column 
“D” of the Annals’ statistics—the Fair 
Chance column, the column that shows 
how many of the deaf children under 
your care are having a really square deal 
in the best possible chance to learn to use 
speech as their working means of com- 
munication with the world around them? 
—John D. Wright. 
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A FREAK MARRIAGE 


Boston, January 5.—A marriage in which 
the service had to be interpreted to both the 
bride and groom occurred here Monday, when 
Edwin W. Frisbee, a deaf-mute, married Miss 
Cora F. Crocker, who is deaf and blind. As 
the minister read the ritual aloud, each sen- 
tence was repeated to the bride and groom by 
touch and the sign language. 

In the absence of a specific law govern- 
ing such cases, it is unfortunate that 
some other way was not found to prevent 
this misalliance. The wonder is that a 
minister could be found who was willing 
to officiate at such a freak marriage. It 
can only end disastrously, and the final 
scene of the tragedy should, and prob- 
ably will, be staged in the divorce court. 
It would hardly be reasonable to expect 
normal, healthy offspring from such a 
union, and hence it is one that should 
have come under the prohibitive mar- 
riage law. It is such marriages as this 
that help to perpetuate a class of defec- 
tives. In some States the marriage laws 
are too lax, but extremists in the other 
direction would make them too severe. 

It is natural for the deaf to marry, and 
it is right that they should do so. It is 
reasonable, too, that they should choose 
life partners from among their own class ; 
but, at the same time, in making alliances 
they should have strict regard for hered- 
itary tendencies. The intermarriage of 
the congenitally deaf contributes in large 
degree to the continuance and spread of 
deafness. We have now in our school 
children whose parents and grandparents 
were here as pupils. Marriages between 
the two families represented have been 
the habit for generations, until consan- 
guinity adds its baleful influence to con- 
genital deafness in transmitting the de- 
fect. 

But, while all this is true of the inter- 
marriage of the congenital deaf, the same 
cannot be said of the intermarriage of 
the adventitious deaf, as we denominate 
those who have lost hearing by disease 
or accident. The children of the latter 
almost always hear, and there is but little, 
if any, greater tendency to deafness 
among them than among the children of 
hearing parents. 

We do not hesitate to advise our older 
pupils with regard to prospective mar- 
riage. We advise against the marriage 








of congenitally deaf couples. We tell 
them all to find life partners, if they can, 
among those who are deaf from sickness 
or accident and not among those who 
were born deaf.—lirginia Guide. 


A PRIEST WHO SILENCED GERMAN 
GUNS 


It was a distinguished French Catholic priest 
who perfected the delicate phonetic instru- 
ments which located the batteries of the enemy 
during the war and even revealed the caliber 
of each gun. After a lifetime spent mainly in 
the study of phonetics, the Abbé Jean Rousse- 
lot, now in his seventy-fifth year, is rewarded 
by the chair of Experimental Phonetics in the 
College of France. L’Opinion (Paris) tells 
how the venerable scientist first began the 
study of sound: 

“It was through his study of voice produc- 
tion and his analysis of the motions and 
changes of form of the lips, mouth, larynx, 
and nostrils that he was able so to analyze 
speech into its elements that he could teach 
words and sentences to children and adults 
whose deafness had prevented their enunciat- 
ing vowels or consonants. It was his study of 
sounds by means of delicate instruments that 
gave Abbé Rousselot the power during the 
war to locate the batteries of the enemy. As 
early as the summer of 1915 he was stationed 
at Fontainebleau taking records on tambours 
or revolving drums of all the wild confusion 
of sounds which reigned there, and then from 
the study of these tracings, each representing a 
given sound, calculating the intensity, the 
pitch, and the timbre of the latter. Possessed 
of these data he was able to determine by 
means of carefully worked out tables, not only 
the exact position but the caliber of every gun 
in the German batteries. There seems some- 
thing almost miraculous, indeed, in the preci- 
sion with which he was able to distinguish such 
sounds coming from various distances as that 
of the explosion of the charge or the sound- 
wave coming from the mouth of the gun, the 
whine of the projectile in the air, and the noise 
of the shell’s explosion—and this amidst a 
myriad of other noises. For days on end he 
camped in the forest of Fontainebleau devot- 
ing his time, his strength, and his skill to 
France in this manner, while from October, 
1917, to November, 1918, he was occupied in 
making experiments on French submarines 
and in teaching their crews to detect their hid- 
den German foes.” 

Now the Abbé sits in his laboratory of the 
College of France, the most completely 
equipped in Europe, we are told, where he has 
conducted experiments for almost a quarter of 
a century. “He made deaf-mutes speak and 
cannon be silent,” it is said of him in France. 
A number of devices for studying and record- 
ing sound have been invented and perfected by 
him, including his apparatus for registering 
words.—The Literary Digest. 
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A NEW TREATMENT OF CATARRHAL 
DEAFNESS 
PAUL V. WINSLOW, M. D, 


Attending Surgeon, Ear, Nose, and Throat, 
Brooklyn State Hospital; Instructor Dis- 
eases of Nose and Throat, Post-Graduate 
Medical School, New York City. 


(xtract from Lecture Delivered at the Jan- 
uary Meeting at Dr. Harris Taylor’s Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, New York City.) 


The ear is the master of the voice. Children 
who are born deaf seldom speak. Progressive 
deafness produces a notable change in the 
quality of the voice. 

Pathological conditions existing in the nos, 
which is an important part of the vocal mech- 
anism, have a direct influence upon the audi- 
tory mechanism. I have found that the same 
course of treatment in the nose which im- 
proved the quality of the voice had a remark- 
able effect upon the hearing of those people 
who were suffering from catarrhal deafness. 
In my experience with those patients who 
were gradually becoming deaf or who have 
been unable to hear any but the most exag- 
gerated sounds for a number of years, I have 
obtained some interesting and significant re- 
sults. In the treatment of these cases my pur- 
pose has been to increase the ventilation, to 
obtain better drainage in the nose, and to 
establish in the middle ear an air pressure 


equal to that in the external ear. 


(Dr. Winslow then cited eight specific cases 
where his operation upon the nasal passages 
had improved the patient’s hearing.) 

The above cases are just a few of many that 
I have treated successfully. Up to the present 
time I have not had a single case of catarrhal 
deafness where my treatment has failed to 
produce a marked improvement, regardless of 
the period of duration, which in one case was 
twenty-five years. Considering these results, 
the following conclusions seem justified: 

That in most cases catarrhal deafness can be 
prevented and cured. 

That there are thousands of people losing 
their hearing who should not. 

That there are many in our institutions for 

the deaf who can be helped so that they can 
go out into the world and be independent. 
_ While my treatment will unquestionably re- 
lieve catarrhal deafness, I feel that its great- 
est use will come from preventing the develop- 
ment of absolute deafness.—Bulletin, Round 
Table for Speech Improvement, 





BOOK REVIEW 


CaLziA, EXPERIMENTELLE PHONETIK. (Samm- 
burg Goschen), Berlin and Leipzig, 1o92t. 
By E. W. Scripture, Ph. D., M. D. 


Professor Calzia, the director of the Ham- 
burg Phonetic Laboratory, gives in this book 
an outline of the problems and methods of ex- 
perimental phonetics. “Experimental phonetics 
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is the science of phonation—that is, of the 
voice and sounds with their special compo- 
nents.” Although the applications of this 
science are many and important—for example, 
to the instruction of the deaf, to vocal instruc- 
tion, to philosophy, to the teaching of lan- 
guages, to speech defects, etc—this outline 
confines itself to the pure science. Professor 
Calzia seems to imply that no other science of 
phonetics can exist. The phonetic work of the 
past generation, such as that of Sweet, he 
would probably consider as elementary pho- 
netics. In a way he is right. For example, 
the chapters of sentence stress and intonation 
in Sweet’s New English Grammar are splendid 
examples of keen observation and original 
thought. But today new methods exist. No 
scientific statement on stress or intonation can 
be made without first making an investigation 
by speech records and measurements. - It has 
lately become the fashion to publish “intona- 
tion curves” of typical English phrases and 
sentences, on a basis of what the writer thinks 
he hears. They all look like the abnormal 
curves that are obtained from records by 
epileptics. To look at these publications one 
would think that the entire English race was 
afflicted with epilepsy. Sweet indicated the 
rise and fall by accents. His statements were 
probably correct as far as they went; experi- 
mental phonetics fills in the details and goes 
further. These later intonation curves are 
merely pseudo-science. This example is given 
to indicate that there exists a well-developed 
science of phonetics of great accuracy and 
wide application. 

The outside public, including the philologists 
and the language teachers, have no means of 
learning what experimental phonetics is. In 
neither America nor England is there to be 
found a single real experimental phonetician 
or a laboratory worthy of the name. There is 
not even a book in English that an inquirer 
can buy. In my Elements of Experimental 
Phonetics (Yale University press) I attempted 
to give a summary of the subject, but this 
book has been out of print for many years. In 
the articles on the “Mechanism of Speech” 
that are running in THE Votta Review | have 
attempted to supply the need. In French there 
is the splendid book of Abbe Rousselot. Pro-- 
fessor Calzia’s book summarizes the work in a 
brief way. : 

The student who will work through this 
book will get clear and precise ideas of each of 
the subjects of the science and how they are 
investigated, 


SUGGESTED SCHOOL IMPROVEMENTS 


After a recent survey of the Ohio school, 
the following suggestions were made to the 
State Legislature: 

1. All pupils should be housed in cottages 
rather than in dormitories. 

2. The school, the hospital, and the adminis- 
trative offices should be in separate buildings. 

3. The school curriculum should be con- 
structed to include the regular four-year high- 
school course. 


4. Oral pupils should be segregated and 
should not be taught by manual teachers at 
any time. 

5. Teachers should receive a salary commen- 
surate with the work they are doing. The 
salary should be greater by $150 to $500 than 
that of a similar position in the nearest public 
school. 

6. The teachers in all institutions should be 
regularly certificated, and in addition should 
be especially trained for their work. 

7. There should be a supervisor for each 
division of the educational system, and more 
especially for vocational courses. 

8. All vocational courses should be organized 
to develop skill, knowledge, and _ initiative. 
Each pupil should be permitted to choose his 
own project. 

9. Agriculture should constitute a great share 
of the vocational studies, as farming offers 
pleasant, protective, and profitable employ- 
ment. 

10. There should be a revision of the tru- 
ancy law, making it compulsory for all deaf 
from the ages of 6 to 18, inclusive, to attend 
somewhere a school for the deaf. They should 
be permitted to attend school until they gradu- 
ate or reach the age of 21. 

11. A three-year training course for teach- 
ers should be established. The courses could 
be given in large part at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The senior year should be spent in 
residence at the State School for the Deaf. 

12. There should be a boarding school estab- 
lished for deaf children under school age, in 
order that speech, lip-reading, and the power 
of thought may be more rapidly developed, 
and so facilitate the early return of pupils to 
their home communities for the benefit of 
local schooling and paternal care. 





MINNEAPOLIS DAY SCHOOL 


A recent number of the Minneapolis Journal 
contained several pictures and an interestin 
account of the work among the 45 little deat 
children of the oral school of that city. The 
work of Miss Rusch in speech and of Miss 
Engh in rhythm was especially complimented. 

Two 1921 graduates of the school will enter 
high school with hearing pupils next fall. 





MISS JONES’ VALUABLE ARTICLE FOR 
SALE IN REPRINT FORM 


Because of the enthusiastic comments from 
experienced teachers upon the splendid series 
of articles on “Language Development,” by 
Miss Mabel K. Jones, which appeared in THE 
Voita Review last spring, the Volta Bureau 
has had a number of reprints made of this 
article. Teachers of primary grades who are 
planning their work for the coming school 
year, will do well to take this opportunity ot 
obtaining Miss Jones’ most helpful article in 
convenient pamphlet form. Reprints can be 
secured direct from the Volta Bureau at the 
cost of 25 cents per copy. 
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PICNIC TIME 


“When little girls are skeered to death with 
spiders, bugs, and ants, ; 

And little boys get grass stains on their go- 
to-meetin’ pants, : 

It’s June ag’in, an’ with it all what happiness 
is mine— : 

There’s goin’ to be a picnic, an’ I’m goin’ to 
jine !” 

Engene Field sings joyously of the small 
boy who was always changing denomina- 
tions when intimation of a picnic was given 
out in the other fellow’s Sunday school. 
Imagine his chagrin in the event of their 
all choosing the same dav! 

After various consultations among the 
leaders and originators of the plan, “Center 
Island, then—Tuesday at four”—was _ the 
word passed around at Miss Wadleigh’s 
lip-reading class. So Tuesday at 4 o’clock 
found a goodly number of us searching for 
the prettiest of all the pretty spots on 
Center Island. Of course, we found it, and 
the men obligingly moved bag, box, and bundle 
there. 

It seemed a good time for years and cares 
and other encumbrances—deafness included— 
to roll off one’s shoulders. Some one had 
brought a ball. Some one started a game. And 
you just had to keep your eyes open, your feet 
and hands active—and play. The soldier who 
had come through wars and wars—fighting 
hard fights, with broken health, as well as his 
threefold handicap of loss of hearing, taste, and 
smell—couldn’t he catch? He dropped his 
cane and entered into the game in much the 
same spirit that he had tackled the Huns— 
and lip-reading. It was great sport. “The 
best time I’ve had since the War.” Such we 
hear, with great satisfaction, was the verdict 
pronounced by him later. 

Then there was supper. I’m sure that long 
picnic table must have groaned under its 
superabundance of good things. I know it 
had a decided sagging effect in the center. 
Have you ever tried to convey a sandwich 
to your mouth with one hand, gracefully fork 
up salad with the other, somehow manage to 
balance that wobbly cupful of hot tea, and lip- 
read the funny story your neighbor was telling 
all at one and the same time? It was a fine 
supper. 

When justice had been done to the “eats,” 
there still remained the fortunes. Queer-look- 
ing little bundles they were, attached by long 
green and gold crepe paper streamers to still 
another cake. The choosing provoked further 
merriment. It was a bit disconcerting to learn 
that the fates had nothing better in store for 
our most esteemed lady member than an 
“awful rake.’ And, of course, the opera- 
glass fell to the man who hadn’t any use for 
theaters. Still, there were wedding bells for 
one “dearest girl,” ships of travel for another, 
and a chair foretelling “blissful ease” for our 
ever-busy instructor. We clapped and gave 
her three good cheers at that. 

And then—oh, then there was another ball 
game, and a stroll and ice-cream cones, and a 
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merry-go-round. Everybody dropped more 
years. Round we went, merrily, to the tune 
of “Let’s all be good pals to-geth-er.” And 
those of us who couldn’t hear the music were 
not at all backward in following the advice on 
this, our farewell picnic; “For when you're 
gone, you’re gone a long, 1-o-n-g time.” 

So one more golden day slipped into eve- 
ning—a golden and gray and rose and saffron 
evening. Just where the little birds arched 
over a quiet stream dotted with drifting 
canoes and budding water-lilies, we paused to 
drink in the beauty of the sunset. 

“Oh, why don’t you paint that?” asked the 
impressionable young lady of the man who 
dabbles in oils. 

“It doesn’t need it,” he returned, practically. 

And we moved on homeward. 


“Oh, once I jined the Baptists, an’ goodness! 
how it rained! 

(But grampa says that that’s the way ‘bap- 

tizo’ is explained. ) 

An’ when I jined the ’Piscopils, of fun we 
had some more; 

But the best of all the picnics was the lip- 
readers! Encore!’* 


—Elizabeth MacKay. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CLUB 


As a means of raising money toward the 
completion of the campaign fund for the pur- 
chase of its club-house, the Speech-Reading 
Club of Philadelphia is planning a most exten- 
sive and elaborate Christmas Bazaar, to be held 
at the Club House, 1601 Locust Street, on De- 
cember I. ' 

In order that members and friends may have 
ample time to make articles, donations are 
already being solicited, and it is believed that 
the bazaar will prove of great assistance to the 
club in its effort to pay for its home. 

There will be the following tables: Useful 
Articles, Fancy Articles, Aprons and Towels, 
Cakes and Candies, Odds and Ends. 


THE CLEVELAND CLUB 


The Lip-Readers’ Club of Cleveland is plan- 
ning an extension of its work and usefulness. 
With this purpose it is conducting a campaign 
for an annual income sufficient to provide suit- 
able and attractive club-rooms and to assist 
in its welfare work. 

The Cleveland Club has made an inspiring 
start, and it is earnestly hoped that the neces- 
sary means to continue its work may be forth- 
coming as a result of this campaign. Miss 
Louise Howell is the president of the club, 
whose present headquarters are at 859 Rose 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





*Apologies to Eugene Field and the “Presby- 
teriuns.” 
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Morcenstern, Louise I. Lip-Reading for Class 
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Miscellaneous Pamphlets 


ARNOLD, ‘THOMAS: 
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The Education of the Deaf and Dumb..... 
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The Preparatory Training of Deaf-Mutes.. 
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